









AT THIS SEASON 
Especially 
pivcaetnncrtod 





The Vitamin-Hormone 
Powder 


Will your perennials, evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs, etc., go into 
the winter strong and vigorous? Will 
they start off next spring in fine healthy 
condition? It depends upon their 
root systems. 


Apply TRANSPLANTONE to all of 
your plants once each week from now 
until frost. This will develop their 
roots so that they will go into the 
winter strong and vigorous and make 
a quick start in the spring. 


Don’t Ne glect House 
Plants 


Those plants that you will move in- 
doors—give them weekly applica- 
tions of TRANSPLANTONE solution. 
You will see an amazing difference. 
They will produce much better leaf 
and flower all during the winter. 


Vitamin B-1 In Its Most 
Effective Form 


TRANSPLANTONE is a_ soluble 
powder containing the most effective 
plant hormones and vitamins. It is 
the most economical buy on the mar- 
ket today. A 3 oz. can makes 3,000 





\ 
UNTREATED \ \ TREATED 


The above photo shows the 
difference in Philodendron roots 
three weeks after treatment 


gals. of watering solution—costs only 
$1.00. Ask your dealer or mail $1.00 
to us for a 3 oz. can postpaid. Book- 
let with every can. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-22 


AMBLER, PENNA. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOK SHELF 
for Digging and Inspiration .. . 





Here are twenty ways to make any gardener dance with joy this Christmas... 
or to make yourself happy! Books on every phase of gardening, from bulbs 
to trees ... anything and everything you want to know about your favorite 
outdoor sport. 


TREE NEIGHBORS +) Rus- [| MODERN DAHLIAS 4y J. Louis Roberts. Edited 
sell Doubleday. This friend- by Leonard Barron, A modern manual, completely 





ly, informative book pictures and covering every phase of present-day dahlia culture. J/lus- 
describes trees commonly found trated with.16 line drawings by. Natalie Harlan Davis. 
. . . . y J 
east of the Mississippi and north $2.00 
of Charleston, and tells you how The Famous Doubleday Dollar Garden Books—$1.00 
to utilize them in your landscape Each 
gardening. 32 full-page halftones. DOGARDENING FOR THE (HOW TO MAKE GARDEN 
$1.75 SMALL PLACE by Leonard o yee MFP ee a ol 
, Barron 7 ) JARDEN v 
OTHE BOOK OF TABLE Margaret McKenny 
~ SETTING by Dorothy Biddle 04 oe. s Rin , BOs 
D, af ut vy . Nitchoias 
BEES IN THE GARDEN AND HONEY IN THE Sanne ane en vin |2|OCU ee FLOWERS FROM 
' LARDER 4) Mary Louise Coleman. With charm =. ae PLACE by EYLIES ON THE GARDEN by 
and humor the author tells of her bee-keeping, gives a nOHAOw TO CLAN THE HOME o fow a seems, 
practical record of keeping bees, and includes recipes for ae ee |e: FLOWERS by Victor H. Ries 
the use of honey. Illustrated with line drawings by OOFRAGRANCE IN THE GAR- OD OWERS to Vie he ae 
ne ; DEN by Anne Dorrance PLANT WELFARE: Re i- 
Henry R. Diamond. $1.75 O PLANT PROPAGATION FoR O Fu — pe ~y Ry 
' THE GARDEN by Dr. David and Diseases by Victory H. Ries 
; of ee ape eae DO PRUNING AND REPAIRING 
: ‘ . ; et ow EL )F TREES, SHRUBS, AND 
{ HOUSE PLANTS: Modern Care and Culture by PHINIUMS by Dr. Leon H. ORNAMENTALS by Victor H. 
Marjorie Norrell. A practical handbook for win- Leonian Ries 
dowsill gardeners. rat ith ; ae , Mark the books you want, tear out and send to your 
f < . a Ilustrated with 96 line drawings by bookseller or to us with your name and money order 
H. G. Sulzer. $1.50 or check and books will be promptly mailed to you. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. Outdoor Books © 14 W. 49th St., New York 
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| YOU'LL FIND GARDENING rae 
| |INFORMATION THAT’S Right are See 


in this famed 


Whittlesey House Gardening Series 


your garden grow 



















































































BETTER LAWNS by Sprague. 198 pgs., illus. VITAMIN B-] 
1 Packed with pointers on _ successful iawn 
f eulture. $2.00 P &-i ae - €°S 
i HEDGES, SCREENS AND WINDBREAKS by 
j 2 Wrman. 249 pgs., illus. Tells what hedge to Until Feb 1 N @) WwW Cc @) N TA i N 
i use; how, when, where to plant. $2.75 ( nti ebruary st only) Pantothenic aci d, 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS by Cumming. ; : 
; 3 168 pgs., illus. Will add weeks of Gtevions oslee B2(G, or riboflavin), 
' to your garden. $2.50 A 32-page booklet Bs, and Nicotinic 
' 4 SOILLESS CULTURE—SIMPLIFIED by Laurie. * - Acid! 
. 201 s.. Mus. Gives t s :) ss 
slants ~af the “right “foods.” $2.50 a on soils and soil 
PLANTING DESIGN by Robinson. 215 pgs., | 4 
5 illus. A new approach to slanting decien. $2.78 | testing . e o Y. d d 7] h " 1 
our garden deserves all these vita 
6 | GARQEN PLANNING, AND BUILDING by | (regular price 25¢) growth factors...now available in 
Ortloi? an aymore. pes., illus. H t | i i i 
lnmdeeee ‘oaereb-aieel seemerte. 'S: oe . | Thompson s new Vitamin B, plus-Pel- 
. | , i i : lets.e Vitamizing means healthier, 
Act now! se DAYS Prez | | Written in simple, non-technical _lan- more beautiful plants and flowers... 
Mail this coupon EXAMINATION | | guage. Packed with practical ideas. Tells more luxuriant lawns, lovelier indoor 
= McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. OF ANY OF how to correct faulty soil conditions plants. In pellet form for greater con- 
: Send ie bork. cheweed bt | THESE BOOKS which cause failure. Describes new simple | “sy sg, 
* low for 10 days’ examination Circle number of ‘ 4 Ip | Easily Applied with Thompson’s Vitamizer 
on approval. In 10 dass 1 | each book wanted soil testing methods and how you can = oa — 
. 3 IKS, us [lew con 
= cents postage, at th x . . 
. postpaid. (Postage ‘paid on orders accompanied by _ them - — finer flowers and . bet Vitamizes ned you waeet. Just place 1 to 6 
j remittance.) ter lawn than you have ever had before. Thompson’s Vitamin B; plus-Pellets in 
. 2 54 4 U i 
: 1 2 3 4 5 6 Write for your copy today. saa oe a “een a 
: u inkler. Correct solution auto- 
© ME: 5.0940) 5 abs oneeta bias adcce i i 
Bore a og gr eae eat, eee ail matically applied to garden. No guess- 
pe ney Oe re Ben i work, no measuring, no tiresome labor. 
: AY a a BUR Y Vitamizer (for Thompson Pellets 
S Chay and trate. :...0..00000.1 hE P 3 only) with directions........... $1 
. a. 7 . . 
Eclans: caticond * (ae Soil Testing Laboratory Tompson Vitamizer and box of Thomp- 
: as son Vitamin B, plus-Pellets— $1.89 
g Company o.oo. so... Dees ani FG 12-40 Box 657 So. Sudbury, Mass. if Your Dealer Connect Cupply You, Write 
tak seed sac in U. 8. and Canada only.) Wm. 7. THOMPSON co. 
1010 East Olympic Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Make it a 


Gift-Book Christmas 


O THE GARDEN CLINIC 


by Laurence Blair 


A new garden tool that will delight all 
gardeners. This see-at-a-glance garden 
book with its forty pages of pictures 
and diagrams shows you how to care for 
your plants. Concise text amplifies the 
drawings. $2.00 “ 


C1 GREEN ENCHANTMENT 
by Rosetta E. Clarkson 


A delightful book for all garden lovers. 
The author has recaptured with infinite 
charm the mystery and lure of gardens, 
the fascination that green growing things 
nave held for untold centuries. Profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 


C GARDEN BULBS IN 
COLOR 
by McFarland, Hatton, and Foley 


See your garden in color before you 
plant it. In these beautiful pictures 
the splendor and brilliance of garden 
color comes to life. Here are 275 pic- 
tures in full color and 100 pictures in 
black and white. Was $3.50, Now $1.98 


1] THE GARDEN IN COLOR 
by Louise Beebe Wilder 


This lavish book pictures and describes 
500 of the finest plants which may be 
grown in American gardens and homes. 
It is unequalled as a guide to garden 
success. 320 natural color photographs. 
Was $7.50, Now $2.95 


1 MOUNTAINS IN 
FLOWER 
by Vareschi and Krause 


The most beautiful book of the season 
—72 magnificent plates. The superb art 
of the photographs and the distinction 
of the writing combine to make this a 
handsome book. $2.60 


A Check List to Fulfill 
Every Wish 





OD WOR Nees esccscceccsenes 


(or to) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ for the books | 
have checked above. 


_ errr eerie. Saar 


IG diikicnienincianiank ee ne dened s Connie 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltatre’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Orchids in a Sun-Room 


To the Editor: 


YEAR ago last fall I secured two 

Orchids, a Selenipedium and a Labiata 
Cattleya, and placed them with my col- 
lection of house plants which consisted of 
various species of cacti and succulents, Cal- 
las, Amaryllis, Geraniums, Roses, and other 
plants. The room (probably once a porch) 
is glassed-in on the south side and the 
east end, and is heated by an oil-burning 
circulator connected to a chimney by 6-inch | 
stove pipe. The room is uneven in tem- 
perature, some parts being warmer than 
others. It requires some thought in placing 
plants of such wide range of requirements 
so that each plant receives the warmth 
and sunshine it needs. 

But the Orchids and all of the other 
plants came through the winter in a thrifty 
condition. I studied the FLowER GROWER, 
Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” and 
the Orchid catalogues, then did the best I 
could. My reward came last fall when 
both of the Orchids bloomed. People thought 
the Selenipedium pretty until I let them 
see the Cattleya Orchid. 

To overcome the dryness of the air I 
keep a pail of water on the circulator in 
addition to its humidifier, and spray the 
plants on warm sunny days if I think it 
needed. If I think there is danger of it 
getting too cold before morning I withhold 
the spraying. It gets much below zero 
here some times and the outside door is 
kept shut tight in winter, but the door into 
the adjoining room (and the rest of the 
house) is kept open. That gives the plants 
ventilation. 

My first try at Orchid growing in the 
home was a success. Oh yes, I must say 
that bloom on the Cattleya Orchid stayed 
in perfect condition for 28 days and was 
sweetly fragrant.—Mary E. Dewey, (Mo.) 





Aquarium Used for Rooting African 
Violets 


To the Editor: 


HAVE long been an admirer of the 

African Violet. Not having much suc- 
cess in rooting leaf cuttings in the usual 
way, I decided to experiment with a large, 
slate bottomed fish aquarium which had 
been in the basement. 

After thoroughly cleaning the interior, I 
placed a layer of clean builders sand and 
small stones on the bottom. A 3-inch layer 
of leaf mold was added, and the top was 
brokenly planted with different species of 
moss. In the broken spaces leaves from 
the Violet were planted, burying the greater 
part of the stem. A small amount of water 
was sprinkled over the top, being careful 
not to spatter the leaves. This was the 
only time that water was given to the 
plants while in the aquarium. A. piece of 
glass was placed over the aquarium top 
making it practically airtight, and it was 
then placed away from a window in a room 
having southeastern exposure. 

Of the fifteen leaves planted, all took 
root, and in about six weeks I had strong | 





young plants, each having five to seven 
small leaves. These were transplanted into 
individual pots, using leaf mold, garden 
soil and a small amount of sand. Although 
the plants were retarded slightly by trans- 
planting, all survived, and in eight weeks 
were strong, large-leaved plants preparing 
to bloom.—(Mrs.) Manerra K, PLASTERER, 
(Penna. ) 


Poppy Pride of Livermere 
To the Editor: 


_— of your inquiry concerning the 
correct name of an Oriental Poppy, I 
have an old garden book, Robinson’s “Eng- 
lish Flower Garden,” and after reading 
your note I thought I would take a look 
in it to see what I might find out, if any- 
thing. On page 609, under the heading 
of “named Hybrids,” The Pride of Liver- 
mere (LIVERMERE), an immense flower of 
blood-red, is mentioned. Now! The first 
edition of this book was issued under date 
of November, 1883, and although other 
printings and editions are listed they were 
undoubtedly “reprints,” and text was not 
changed. 

This might be to you a very satisfactory 
priority.——Frep M. Dile, (Ariz.) 


Eat Poison Ivy? 


‘To the Editor: 


AM but slightly susceptible to ivy 

poison, but, even if I were extremely so, 
I had rather remain so to the end of my 
days than run the risk of internal poisoning 
by even once eating any of the vine or its 
leaves. It may be that eating the leaves 
would give immunity, but I know of no 
reason in the nature of things why it should 
be so, unless in case of a result analogous 
to that of Sir Walter Raleigh’s sure cure 
for the ague—his beheading. 

Eating poison ivy may: have no dangers, 
but I had rather be safe than sorry, espe- 
cially as the distress may be avoided by 
sponging the affected surfaces with potas- 
slum permanganate solution as soon as any 
evidence of the poisoning appears.—BENJA- 
MIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Shaving Tube Labels 


To the Editor: 


HAVE been reading about your dif- 

ferent garden markers, sc am _ sending 
you a sample of mine made from old tubes 
of shaving cream, ete. 

You can use mine over and over by lay- 
ing them on a smooth hard surface and 
rubbing a pencil (the smooth side) across 
them to remove the old name; then lay 
them on several thicknesses of newspaper 
and write on new name.—(Mrs.) ALBERT 
JOHNSON, (N. H.) 


[The label submitted was cut from a 
shaving cream tube, and measured 1 by 24 
inches. The flower name was written on 
the plain side with a lead pencil. A hole 
was made at one end for the wire.—EbIToR] 
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Al Says:-- | 


A letter came to me recently from Fred 
M. Danks, the Australian plantsman, 
marked “Opened By Censor.” Mr. Danks 
told me in the letter that Australian gar- 
deners can buy plant materials only from 
England now, because of necessity of con- 
serving exchange. But a bright spot in his 
news is that his new “Gartford” Poppies 
have been granted an Award of Merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in London. 
Mr. Danks further stated that his next 
generation of these Poppies, just coming 
into bloom when he wrote in August, showed 
definite improvement over those which won 
the award. 


In Lubbock, which is in far western 
Texas, there is a monument to R. E. Karper, 
who is of considerable horticultural im- 
portance. Mr. Karper is an agronomist now 
stationed at the branch agricultural ex- 
periment station at Lubbock. Back in 1919, 
so he told me when I talked with him 
recently, he secured seeds of the Chinese | 
Elm from the United States Department 
of Agriculture and grew seedlings of it at 
the experiment station grounds. Then he 
began distributing the seedlings around 
Lubbock. So well did they grow that 
Chinese Elms spread like a prairie fire up 
and down the Western plains and today 
there must be millions of them grown every- 
where. This is the best tree for this dry 
country. 


Eugene S. Boerner, genial direc- 
tor of plant research for the Jack- 
son & Perkins Company nursery 
and known to everybody as ‘Gene, 
gets out at intervals an interest- 
ing Rose Letter and Plant Research | 
Review. This mimeograph publica- 
tion is for benefit of editors, writers | 
and people such as myself who like 
inside news of things. A _ recent | 
issue relates that Jean Gaujard, the 
French Rose originator, was back 
home from the army in time to do 
some hybridizing during the 1940 
bloom season. While he was away 
at war, his wife took charge and 
carried on his work. Three new 
Roses of Gaujard’s are being intro- 
duced for 1941 by Jackson & Perk- 
ins. These are Adoration, Rose d’Or 


and Opal. 


From the Missouri Botanical Garden at 
St. Louis comes the good news of the in- 
troduction of two new hybrid tropical 
Waterlilies, the first since 1932 when the 
yellow St. Louis and the white Missouri, 
were announced. These two, both purple, 
are named Judge Hitchcock and Director 
George T. Moore. The latter has for one 
of its parents, a new pigmy acquired in 
1938 from the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, England. These two new Waterlilies 
are further results from the work of George 
H. Pring, superintendent of this institu- 
tion. Mr. Pring’s main work has been with 
Orchids. He told me one time that he took 
up work with tropical Waterlilies just as 
a sideline because he wanted to have some- 
thing that would give him quick results, 
while he waited the six or seven years it 
takes to bloom a new Orchid hybrid. 


Al Amsel | 
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Golden Rule..... 


Always sends you more than you expect in the way of value. 


Our seventeenth season in supplying fine Dahlias to the United 


States inspires us to greater efforts toward satisfaction to our 


many friends and customers. 


Our 1941 illustrated catalogue 


will be ready in February. Preliminary list now ready. 


For 1941 ne offer-— 


Golden City, FD 





Jeanie-Min. FD 
(Wallace-Golden Rule) 
Size 33-4 x 2. Lemon Yellow, very 
heavily outlined and shaded on ends 
of florets with begonia rose. The pro- 
ductiveness and vigor of this minia- 
ture is unusually good and it will be 
a fine cut flower variety for the mid- 
west. Georgia Trial Grounds Award 
of Honor 1940. 
Clumps $5.00 ¢ Roots $3.00 
Plants $1.00 





A true color sport of Queen City, 
Bicolor to Golden Yellow suffused 
Bronze. Most of the blooms are bi- 
color, golden yellow penciled and 
flecked with scarlet pink. About 
10% are self color of Golden Yel- 
low suffused Bronze; for cut flower 
purposes these two may be mixed in 
any proportion and are of the. ut- 
most utility to Florists. 


GOLDEN CITY, of course has the 
plant habits, foliage, and character 
of Queen City. It was hailed by flor- 
ists of Dayton, Ohio, as filling a 
long-felt need, a golden cut flower 
Dahlia for the mid-west. (B. B. 
Bibb, St. Louis—Golden Rule) 


Roots $10.00 * Plants $3.50 





Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 


HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 


Lebanon, Ohio 





































Why Envy Prize-W inning 


Flower Arrangements? 


GET THESE TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
AND MAKE THEM YOURSELF 





By J. GREGORY CONWAY 





FLOWERS 


THEIR ARRANGEMENT 


WITH 186 PHOTOGRAPHS 





This practical, new, inexpensive book not only depicts 
lovely arrangements in every style but shows in step- 
by-step detail how to make them. Here are revealed 
(many of them for the first time) the professional 
tricks and secrets of handling flowers, foliage, grasses 
and even fruit, so essential to achieving distinguished 
elfects. Size 514” x 814” « $2.50 


FLOWERS: 
EAST-WEST 


WITH 100 PHOTOGRAPHS 





A large size, opulent volume acknowledged by experts 
to be the most complete, most beautiful book in the 
field of flower arrangement. It demonstrates, with 
floral material from all parts of the United States, 
how to create arrangements according to the classical 
styles of Japan, and how to adapt that rigid classicism 
to Western living. Frontispiece in full color, color 
wheel for matching shades and superb full-page illus- 
trations throughout. Size 9” x 11” * $7.50 


ALFRED-A-KNOPF 


501 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


K SSS I. SS I. HES, SS I, SSK 


DECEMBER, 1940 














NEW SALBACH CATALOG 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS AND 
SELECTED FLOWER SEEDS 


NOW READY 


LISTING: 


100 varieties best gladiolus 


60 Large flowering dahlias 


40 Small flowering dahlias 


50 Varieties Selected flower Seed 
and Tuberous Begonias. 


Thirty-two pages—many color pictures, accu- 
rate descriptions—many garden hints—full 


planting instructions. 


Highest quality stock 


Moderately priced 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 


Berkeley, Calif. 











Give a Thoughtful Gift This Christmas! 


Nothing Will Bring Greater Happiness or Show More Consideration 
p Rowe Your Flower-loving Friends A Giit 


On Your Part Than to 


of Richards’ Fine Perennial Seedlings. 


Order direct from this ad. Select the offer you want to give, 
from those given below, send us the amount together with the 
name and address of the person to whom you want the gift sent. 
The week before Christmas we will send that person an appro- 
priate card informing them of your gift. The plants will be for- 
warded to that address at the proper planting time next spring. 
Shipment will be made right after May Ist. 
rected to send them earlier. THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM NEXT 
SUMMER. ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID TO THE PERSON YOU 


GIVE THEM TO. 


unless we are di- 





A Dollar's Worth of 
Real Xmas Happiness 
For a dollar gift this one is un- 
equalled. Your friends will remem- 
ber you when these plants are 
blooming. 1 doz. GIANT PACIFIC 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM in beau- 

tiful mixed shades. 

Plants as described above, 
including the gift card 
12 mailed to the receiver at $1 

Xmas. 











A Flower Garden of 
Joy for Xmas Gifts 


Indeed fortunate will be the receiver 
of this gift. A whole flower garden 
of color and quality. 4 doz. GIANT 
PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM, 
consisting of 12 ‘“‘Galahad’’; 12 
‘Guinevere’ and 12 ‘“‘Summer 
Skies’’, as described at the right, 
plus 12 ‘‘Black Knight"’, a satiny 
blackish-purple variety. In addition 
we include 1_ doz. ANCHUSA 
MYOSOTIDIFLORA, the dwarf dark 
blue Forget-me-not. A real $6 value. 


Plants as described above, 
60 including the receiver's $5 
gift card. 


You'll Be Remembered 
When They Bloom 


From early summer till late fall 
your thoughtfulness will be remem- 
bered by the fortunate receiver of 
this gift. 3 doz. GIANT PACIFIC 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM, made up 
of 12 “‘Galahad’’, pure white; 12 
““Guinevere’’, pink - lavender with 
white bee; 12 ‘“‘Summer Skies’, 
light blue with white bee. All will 
bloom this year. A beautiful gift. 

Plants as described above, 

with gift card sent the 
36 receiver at Christmas $3 


time. 














Give Pleasure for 
Next Summer at Xmas 


No gift will be more welcomed than 
these 24 high quality perennial 
seedlings. 1 doz. GIANT PACIFIC 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM in mixed 
colors and 1 doz. ANCHUSA 
MYOSOTIDIFLORA, the charming 
dark blue forget-me-not which is 
dwarf and will grow in sun or shade. 
Plants as described above, 
? with gift card mailed at $2 


Xmas time. 











DO PART OF YOUR SHOPPING THIS MODERN WAY. WE TAKE 
CARE OF ALL MAILING WORRIES AND GUARANTEE SAFE DE- 


LIVERY. ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 


Buy “OLD HOMESTEAD” Brand and You Will Know The Difference 


RICHARDS’ GARDENS 


Box 39 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
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The FLOWER GROWER 








The National Dahlia Honor Roll 


Eastern Honor Roll 
By Lynn B. DUDLEY 


OLITICS and war news may have 
held the spotlight this fall in Amer- 

- iea, but Dahlia enthusiasts are 
deeply thankful that the peaceful pur- 
suit of gardening is still left to us in 
this country. 

This past fall has seen more than a 
generous display of new varieties in the 
East. The weather conditions were par- 
ticularly favorable for a long season of 
bloom, and early reports indicate that 
Dahlia roots are in good condition for 
storing. 

The new Dahlias listed this year in the 
Eastern Honor Roll are, as in previous 
years, the writer’s personal preferences. 
Distinetiveness in color, form and size 
from previous introductions have been 
the principal influences in this selection. 
And every novelty listed has been per- 
sonally cheeked either in my own garden, 
in others’ gardens, at the Trial Grounds, 
or at the shows. 


Large Varieties 


Mary Taytor. St. C. Color grenadine 
pink with lemon-yellow center and flushed 
cream. A clear, bright flower, with every 
petal revolute and absolutely straight out 
from the center. Grows naturally 8 or 
more inches and to 9 inches with disbud- 
ding. Its color blending is most attractive, 
form nearly perfect, and substance excel- 
lent. A most useful flower for either 
cutting or exhibition. (S. E. Taylor). 


De Motay. FD. Color rich blood-red. 
Petals broad and cupped and of good sub- 
stance. Size about 9 or 10 inches in 
diameter by 4 deep. It’s a bold, dark Dahlia 
that blooms quite profusely. The bush is 
about 4 feet high. Keeps well when cut. 
Observed in my own garden and at Storrs. 
I liked it a lot. (Dahliadel). 


GinceR Rocers. ID. Color citron-yellow 
and deep in tone. This flower was on my 
Honor Roll in 1939, but because it is an 
outstanding addition to the yellows now on 
the market and because it was not intro- 
duced last year, we are listing it again. 
It has thick petalage and forms almost a 
round flower as the petals curl back. Size 
10 inches by about 7 deep. It won a Certi- 
ficate of Merit at Storrs last year and it 
ought to win in many shows in the in- 
formal yellow classes. (Burks-Ruschmohr 
Dahlia Gardens). 


F. W. Beckett. ID. Color, apricot-yellow 
overlaid with strawberry, pink. A Dahlia 





All-American has the distinction of 
being the only Dahlia selected by all 
three reporters for the Honor Roll 
this year 


of great attraction. Grows 11 or 12 inches 
by about 7 inches deep, with fair disbud- 


ding. Stems are strong, holding the flower 

gracefully on side. Healthy plants. Bush 

about 5 feet. (Thomas-Parrella). 
Crowninc Guiory. SC. to IC. Color 


amaranth-pink with center venetian-pink, 
according to Ridgeway. The form of this 
flower seems to change to incurved cactus 
as the flower gets fully ripe. It was ob- 
served first at the Peekskill show where 
it won the American Home Achievement 
Medal as exhibited by Gorden Waaser. 
Then it won at the A. D. S. Show at the 
World’s Fair. It is distinctly beautiful and 
has good stems. Size 10 inches by 7 inches 


or larger. (Salem Dahlia Gardens). 


EpitnH WILLKIE. SC. Paper white, with 
slight cream tinge at the center. The bloom 
which the originator gave me after the 
Rockville Centre show measured 124 inches 
by 8 deep. The bush from which it was 





picked was 124 feet tall. Testing it for 
keeping quality, we found that by changing 
water every two days the back petals did 
not begin to go until the seventh day. It 
won the Achievement Medal at the A. D. S. 
Show at the World’s Fair and also at Rock- 
ville Centre. It’s truly a grand Dahlia and 
will win often. (E. E. Tooker). 


CARPE-DIEM. ID. Pale amaranth-pink 
with mallow-pink reverse and flush on face. 
Attractive color and form. It is not like 
any other pink today. The stems are long 
and graceful, holding the flower on the side. 
A profuse bloomer when grown naturally. 
Disbudded, it grows to 10 inches and over. 
At the Storrs trial grounds it attracted a 
lot of attention. (Lamson-Mad River). 


LYNN FonTANNE, SC. to ID. Color spee- 


trum red with chrome-yellow petaloids. The 
petaloids give relief to the vivid red and 
soften the general color tone of quite an 
unusual flower. 


Blooms measured 12 inches 





Snowcrest 


by 7 with only partial and late disbudding. 
Strong 10 to 12-inch stems above the leaf 
bract (Lee-Parrella). 

YELLOW Comet. SC. 
vide petals which curl tight for half or 
more of their length. This won a certif- 
icate at East Lansing in 1937. The clean 
eut blooms come up to 11 inches by 7 inches 
Stems 


Picric-vellow with 


deep without too, much disbudding. 
are cane-like. The blooms come early and 
late on a healthy bush. (Mrs. 
Rusehmohr ). 


Derse- 


KitGore’s Ipot. FD. Another citron yel- 
low formal. This one is clean and bright 
and has splendid substance in the petals 
and a fine, strong bush with healthy habit. 
Stems strong. Size as observed at Storrs 
was 83 by 5 inches naturally grown, and 
12 inches disbudded.  (Kilgore’s Dahlia 
(iardens). 

\LL-A MERICAN, Ib. Color rose doree 
with rose-red flush and cadmium = orange 


at base of petals. It is this color combi- 





Hillside Joy 


Brass Button 


nation, unusual to rose type blooms, that 
makes it interesting. It was good at the 
Peekskill Show but better later on at Ed. 
O'Keefe’s garden. As we measured it there 
it was 12 by 6% inches. (Salem Dahlia 
Gardens). 

Esquire. ID. Bright crimson-red—and 
we mean bright! It stands. out, because 
of this color, in any garden. And _ it’s 
big, too—10 inches by 64 deep. Our collab- 
orator, Mr. Roberts, has a Dahlia here 
that will make its mark in the garden 
and on the show table, in’ my opinion. 
Stems are cane-like; fine quality foliage. 
(J. Louis Roberts). 

RutH Nicnors, FD. 
the Ridgeway chart 
or phlox-purple tinge. 


Amaranth-pink by 
a pink with lavender 
Interesting eolor 
and good form although the petals are 
not too broad. Blooms 10 inches by 5 deep. 
Bright and artistie flower if a formal can 


be so designated. The bush is rugged and 
(Sowton-Mad River). 


foliage healthy. 





l & 


Mary Lynn Dudley 





Mary Taylor 


JESSIE Kine. IC. Maroon-red with wine 
suffusion. I saw this flower first in the 
Peekskill Show where it was the subject 
of a disqualification because it was en- 
Sut the flower was 
so outstanding in coloring and so true to 


tered as a semi-cactus. 


form that I wanted to see more of it. In 
the garden it is just as interesting as | 
suspected. Size 9 inches by 4% deep. Foliage 
dark and healthy. Stems excellent. (Stred- 
wieck—Garfield Heights). 

Amy Pace. ID Color deep chrome-vel- 
low to deep buff at the ends of the petals. 
What makes it more interesting is that it 
has fine scarlet lines penciled on the face 
of the petals and a suffusion of the same 
eolor. Even this description is inadequate 
to deseribe the warm effect of this color- 
ing. Size about 10 inches or larger by 6 
deep. Bush low as we saw it grown. Strong 
stems hold the flower erect. Good keeper. 
(Chappaqua). 


Marion SmitrH. ID. 


Tyrian pink over- 


Winning Ways 
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Ruth Nichols 


laid with mallow-pink. The effect is a deep 
pink flower. I marked it “Beauty” in my 
notes and that’s a superlative for me in 
the little book. Size 12 inches by 73 inches 
deep. Stiff stems hold it side facing. It’s 
clear, bright and attractive! Yes, truly a 
distinctive Dahlia. I predict it will win 
against some good ones. (Sowton—Geneva). 


Medium Types 


SnowcrestT. IC. White with a cream 
tinge. Excellent form and _ substance of 
petals good. Size 7 by 4 inches. Blooms 
uniform and very artistic. It won THE 
FLOWER GROWER Leonard Barron Memorial 
Trophy at the A. D. S. Show at the World’s 
Fair. I think it is a much-needed cactus 
in the white classes in the shows. (Alexan- 


der—Dahliadel ). 


Small Types 


Betsy. Min SC. Color is a pale rosaline 





Royalty : 





The petals revolute to pin points 
and the blooms cover the bush throughout 


blooms. Keeps well as a cut flower. Size 3 
(E. E. Tooker). 

Cream-white with lavender 
blush and these blushes are mostly at top 
or point of the flower. Stems 10 inches. 
Fine petalage and small. Size 
Always closed at center. 


dozen or two off one bush any time. (Mrs. 
Ben Wilson-Ruschmohr ). 


Good old burgundy- 


(Badetty Brothers). 
One of the darkest poms I 
It is understood to be another 








Clariam 


of these Australian poms. But whatever its 
origin, it’s a gem. Size 1 inch. Long stems 
and good foliage. (Stanley Johnson). 


Rickey. Min. FD. Bi-color, scarlet with 
white tips. Believe it’s the best one since 
LitTLE NEMO came from Michigan. It won 
at the World’s Fair. With its colors, form 
and uniformity it should win often else- 
where. (Earl Bugg 


Brass Button. Pom. Light greenish- 
yellow. It flowers profusely. Long stems 
and small flowers, 1} inches. Bush 3% feet. 
Liked it last year at Storrs where it won 
a certificate, and it was fine in my garden 
this year. (Bertha Linduff-Ruschmohr). 


Navaso. Min FD. Bordeaux-red, dark 
and rich. Clean foliage and good number 
of blooms all season. Stems to 15 inches 
and blooms are 2} by 1% inches. Keeps well 
as was proved by test of one week after 
which it was still good. (Chappaqua). 


Imp. Orchid Type. Lemon-yellow. Size 





Lynn Fontanne 


34 inches. Good form and stems. We need 
this color in the arrangement classes. This 
is an excellent flower. (Dahliadel). 
MuriEL Joyce. Min. St. C. 
with salmon suffusion, Petals tightly quilled 
to points. This is an Australian origina- 
(Mad 


Spinel-red 


tion and very attractive indeed. 
River). 

Hittsipe Beauty. SC-IC. Color rose 
doree with ochraceous orange base of petal. 
Has a dark gold sheen on face and purplish 
veining on reverse. A bright attractive 
flower. Grows naturally 7 by 4 inches and 
up to 9 inches in diameter disbudded. ( Hill- 


side Dahlia Gardens). 


Pacific Coast Honor Roll 


3y Ricuarp T. Eppy 


HIS year, for the first time, it was 
possible to sit down and compare 
notes with the other compilers of 
the National Honor Roll, with Lynn 
Dudley in New York City and with J. 
Louis Roberts in Chicago. The diseus- 
sions proved most helpful and far more 
satisfactory than  leng-distance 
pondence. : 

In the hope that those who annually 
read this Honor Roll will not find repeti- 
tion boresome, may | again here express 
the view, based on observation both in 
the East and West, and after growing 
several thousand Dahlias from foreign 
lands, that with many Dahlias  aeeli- 
matization is necessary. Indeed, in some 
eases I have found it necessary to grow 
Dahlias for three vears before the claims 
of the originators appeared justified. 

This vear my Dahhas were grown near 
Palo Alto in a limited area in whieh the 
“climate is best by government test,” 
soil conditions ideal and abundant water 
available for irrigation. Despite these 
conditions | found, just as I had found 
in southern California, that some Honor 
Roll Dahlias of 1939 from the East and 
north Pacifie Coast were complete “duds”. 
Indeed, one of the most sensational 
Dahhas of last year and this in the East 
was the outstanding “flop” in my trial 
garden. On the other hand, the following 
Dahlias, taken from last vear’s roll, did 
particularly well: Mary TayLtor; Town 
Topic; EventipE (a “must” Dahlia); 
GINGER RoGers; Pink Giant; KING 
CoLe; MAFFIE (one of the-best); AzTEc 
CuieF (a whopper); Sittver Lapy and 
CAROLINA Malp. 

As in. other growers, both 
amateur and commercial, have been con- 
sulted in the compilation of this roll. 
It is, therefore, far from a “one man 
roll,” and as such I give it to you. 

ALL-AMERICAN, SC. Mulberry rose, suf- 
fused salmon, with wax yellow at base of 
petals. Achievement Medal winner at Mil- 
waukee, and won many medals in East and 
Mid-west. 


10 inches: 


eorres- 


years 


A prolific bloomer, blooms 9 to 
plant 5 to 6 ft. tall. (Salem). 


TrogANn, ID. Carmine red overlaid wax- 





Dahlia Rose Marie was named for 
Mrs. Rose Marie Comstock who posed 
with her Dahlia for this picture 


yellow, with yellow more pronounced on 
reverse of petals. Achievement Medal win- 
Huge, 
perfectly formed blooms of splendid sub- 


ner at East Liverpool, Ohio, show. 


stance. One of the most outstanding Dah- 
lias in my garden. (Salem). 

Royatty, ID. Rich burgundy-wine color. 
Scored 85.7 at East Lansing in 1938. Pro- 
duced many 10-inch blooms on long, fine 
Seedling of GIRL OF 

Dahlia Gardens). 


stems. Tall g 


grower. 
HILLcREST. (Southern 


AuiceE McLean, SC. Rich dark velvety 
maroon-red, with lighter reverse. Deep, full 
center, and narrow wavy petals. Blooms 7 
to 10 inches and plant about 4 ft. tall. 
Achievement Medal 
and Tacoma, Washington, shows. The out- 
standing Dahlia of the year in the Pacific 
Northwest. (Lewis-Franklin Gardens). 


winner at Bremerton 


MARJORIE JAMISON, C. Huge yellow— 
one of the largest I have ever grown. 12 
by 9 inches. Did especially well with me 
and highly recommended by several grow- 
ers who know their Dahlias. Winner at the 
(Lasch). 


Cleveland show. 


PurPLE KinG, FD. Bi-color, velvety 


plum-purple with white tips: blooms 6 to 
plant with me grew better than 
6 ft. tall. A true formal, vigorous grower, 


9 inches; 





insect-resistant. I like it very 
(Robens). 

RoyaL Erk, FD. 
Sunset Medal winner at Tacoma. 


Unusual rosy lavender. 
A really 
large flower, blooms 12 by 6 inches on long, 
(Lee-Glanfield ). 

Rose Mari£, FD. Unusual shade of pink, 
or as one of my Holland friends would say, 
“hardly to describable.” A seedling of 
KATHLEEN Norris. with blooms averaging 
10 inches; plant 5 ft. tall. Should not be 
confused with the Australian Dahlia of the 
same name which was introduced in this 


strong stems. 


country several years ago and is still good. 
(Comstock ). 

WHITE WINNER, ID to SC. Looks like a 
real, honest-to-goodness winner in the white, 
Blooms 8 by 4 inches, 
of splendid substance on long, strong stems, 
faces right and nary an open center. A fine 
keeper. (Wolfe Dahlia Gardens). 

My Brive Heaven, ID. 
of bluish Outstanding at the 
western Washington show, and seems to 


North 


commercial class. 


Pleasing shade 
lavender. 
have done well generally in the 
Pacific Coast area. (Lee-Glanfield). 

HILLSIDE Joy, SC. Autumn shades and 
particularly in weather. 
Can be grown without effort to 10 inches 


vorveous, cooler 


much. 
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and was much admired in my garden. Re- 
ports from other sections indicate it is a 
Dahlia really worth while. (Hillside). 


Dr. Friperzt, ID to SC. Deep orange 
with light lavender reverse. Best seedling 
at Seattle (Washington) show. (Tipton). 


DorotHy Lamour, Str. C. Persimmon, 
with slight touch of gold in center. Blooms 
8 to 10 inches. Sunset Medal winner and 
best established three-year-old seedling at 
San. Francisco, where it met with some 

. ae . : 
real competition. An outstanding Dahlia 


of unusual color. (Ballay). 


ConFucius, SC. Coral-red blooms 12 to 
14 inches on medium tall plants. Achieve- 
ment Medal winner at San Francisco, also 
best undisseminated cactus at same show. 
Best flower at the important San Mateo 
(Ballay). 


Yoto, SC. Amber-yellow, lighted with 
peach. Petals curl and twist. Of Japanese 
origin, but being introduced this year in 


Blooms 12 to 


show. 


America for the first time. 
14 inches and one of the few Japanese 
Dahlias with a really good stem. (Ballay). 


RENEE, Min. 
ter, tan or light apricot; edge of petals, 


Cactus 3 by 2 inches. Cen- 
pale yellow. As bloom opens, petals roll 
backwards. (Far West Dahlia Gardens). 


SUNSHINE. Collarette. 
oval petals and petaloids of same color; 


True yellow with 


side facing on very strong, wiry stems. 


(Mack). 


The Mid-West Honor Roll 


By J. Louis Roperts 
Author of “Modern Dahlias” 


HIS vear I travelled farther than 

ever before to observe Dahlias in 

preparing the Mid-west Honor Roll. 
In spite of this facet (and also that I 
grew many Dahlias myself) I have fewer 
that I can recommend this year than 
ever before. This, however, may be a 
good sign for I understand that even at 
the trial grounds of the American Dahlia 
Society at East Lansing, Michigan, that 
they had fewer trials than last year. 
However, this deficit has been more than 
equalled by an increase in quality, because 
most of the entries were submitted by 
commercial growers who are not inclined 
to pay entry fees on a Dahlia that has 
no chance to score. 

Of course, I did not see all of the new 
Dahlias this year nor could I test them 
all myself. When I visited the trials at 
College Park, Maryland, very few Dahlias 
were in bloom. Only a few places could 
be visited while I was in New York and 
there, in some instances, blooms were 
being purposely kept off, either for show 
purposes or to wait the passing of the 
Japanese beetle season. 

Shows in the Mid-west this year re- 
flected the weather conditions and also 
indicated certain trends. At the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, show, September 21-22, 
which, incidentally, drew competition 
from the entire Mid-west, I was struck 
by the faet that the blooms were cleaner 
and more perfect than they had been in 
former years. At Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Racine, the blooms of standard 








A typical plant of Dahlia Ginger 


Rogers, showing how the flowers are 


carried on strong stems 


varieties were smaller than usual and 
fewer in number, but better in quality. 

In judging Dahlias one must take into 
consideration the differences in the flowers 
in both color and shape when grown in 
widely separated localities. For example, 
the Dahlia Car. DAHL was a lovely pink 
shade at Louisville, whereas northern visi- 
tors knew it as a combination of bronze 
autumn hues coupled with amaranth 
tints. This explains why deseriptions of 
a Dahlia may vary with the location from 
which the description emanates. 

These further conclusions ean be drawn 
from the shows. Australian Dahlias are 
making their appearance and they have 
both size and beauty. Further, the new 
varieties taking the places of old ones 
are larger and more beautiful, too—they 
cannot be just “big ecabbages” to win. 
Finally, in checking my list of new blue 
ribbon winners at the shows this year, 
I find that many of them are also trial 
ground certificate winners. This is a 
significant facet and one which should be 
kept in mind when analyzing this Honor 
Roll listing. 


Formal Decorative 


De Movay is a rich purple garnet, accord- 
ing to the introducer’s description, but to 
measured 
blooms 8 by 43 inches at the trial grounds 
at East Lansing. It should furnish com- 
petition in the formal red or crimson class. 
(Dahliadel ). 

Miss LANSING is evidently a_ seedling 
of Mrs. WM. Knupson which it resembles 
very closely. As with Mrs. KNupson it runs 
formal to informal. Mrs. KNupson looked 
very good at the Louisville show, but some 
growers north of that locality have had 
trouble trying to grow it. Here is one you 
can try in its place. Blooms I measured 
at the trial grounds were 9 by 4} inches. 
Bush height 60 inches. (Steckle). 


me the color was carmine. | 








Informal Decorative 


GINGER ROGERS will be released this year. 
Mr. Dudley picked it up on his list last 
year. It is light yellow. I expect that this 
one and CRINKLES will replace CALIFORNIA 
IpoL and Lorp oF AUTUMN in the yellow 
informal class. GINGER ROGERS won as the 
best undisseminated at Racine, Wisconsin, 
with blooms measuring over 12 inches, re- 
ceived a certificate at Storrs last vear and 
probably will receive one at East Lansing 
this year. Blooms at East Lansing were 
up to 10 inches in width. Blooms are facing. 
(Ruschmohr). 

LINK’s GorGrous will probably be as- 
signed to the blended color class. As such 
it should win over existing varieties. The 
hase of the petal is a light yellow blending 
to a scarlet-pink at the outer edge. The 
general impression is pink. A very pleasing 
color combination. I measured blooms at 
East Lansing that were 11 inches by 5 
(Premier). 


inches. Blooms are facing. 


Semi-Cactus 


ALL-AMERICAN won the Achievement 
Medal at the Wisconsin State Show at 
Milwaukee. Its color is a mulberry-rose 
suffused salmon with a wax-yellow at the 
base of the petals. The blooms at the show 
were 10 by 6 inches and the stem to the 
first pair of leaves was 9 inches. The gen 
eral appearance is old rose. It should 
furnish competition in the pink or rose 
color class. (Salem). 

Mary LYNN DvupLEY is a maroon that 
should furnish competition to ADOLPH 
MAYER and VirGinta Rute. A Storrs re- 
port states, “Very velvety outer rows be- 
tween aster-purple and rose-red, inner rows 
Bordeaux, Dahlia 
with light streaks.” I saw a plant of this 
at Eddie O’Keefe’s 
grower in New York); I saw plants at 
Lynn Dudley’s as well as cut blooms. On 


nearest center purple 


(prominent amateur 


the plants the early flowers are informal 
but at show time they will be semi-cactus. 
It may be that if too highly fertilized, 
without potash, the stems will, like many 
other show blooms, be weak, but I have 
seen no weak stems. In fact, Mr. Dudley 
sent me a half dozen by air express from 
New York to Chicago. Four blooms were 
cut on October 1 and two on the day 
shipped, October 4, and these blooms were 
in good condition on October 6. The stems 
were good. The size of the blooms were 
11 by 5 inches. The Storrs report shows 
that it has been grown 12 inches. I wonder 
if we now have one that is both big and a 
commercial cut flower? (Dudley). 

CARPE-DIEM is Latin for “enjoy the day”. 
The originator calls it a semi-cactus, but 
the blooms I saw at East Lansing were 
informal. The color is lavender. In fact 
this Dahlia looked like AzurA, with stems 
like that of SATAN. In either semi-cactus 
or informal class we can use this one. The 
plants were very husky. I measured blooms 
11 by 5 inches. (Whitegate). 


Medium Size Dahlias 


CLARIAM is a buff informal, the blooms 
averaging 6 to 7 inches in size. The ar- 
rangement of the petals is rather formal. 
The originator says that the “appearance 
of the bloom is begonia-rose with a star- 


) 
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A Novel 
Christmas 


Garland 


Natural materials are used to create 


a period design suitable to 


the background 


MARIE HANCOCK COOK, (Mass.) 


OR some years I had been making 

Christmas wreaths and garlands for 

home decoration, using the different 
evergreens, and trimming the finished 
earland or wreath with the usual Black 
Alder, Bayberry, Bittersweet, cones, and 
silvered or gilded materials. Last Christ- 
mas, one home I was asked to decorate 
ealled for something unusual. T’ll de- 
scribe the room briefly. 

It was a large drawing room of simple 
Georgian design, having a handsome fire- 
place in the Bolection Molding period; 
this period has no mantle shelf, just a 
molded panel over the fireplace. Centered 
in this panel was a handsome gold framed 
sunburst mirror. The walls were papered 
in Chinese gold tea-chest paper. The panel 
and all of the woodwork in the room was 
painted a soft ivory finish. The floor cov- 
ering was a lovely heavy pile lime-green 
velvet carpet with a few old Persian 
scatter rugs beautifully mellowed in color. 
The furniture was mostly dark brown wal- 
nut, so dark it looked like mahogany, with 
a fine Grinling-Gibbons earving. 

Do you wonder | felt this room de- 
served the unusual in a fireplace decora- 
tion? The thought occurred to me, “Why 
not copy that carving for my decoration 
using natural plant material?” I did just 
that. I knew in every Grinling Gibbons 
design he used flowers, cones, grapes, 
limes, ete., and leaves of some plant ma- 
terial. I had made flowers from cones 
but the grapes were my problem. I didn’t 
want to use artificial ones, and finally I 
thought of nuts—large pecans and small 
filberts. 

My first step was the foundation. For 
this I used three strips of 2-ineh trim, 
measured to fit the outline of the panel. 
These I painted the same color as the 
ivory in the panel. I deeided to wire all 
my material and secure with thumb tacks 
to these strips. I then purchased the fol 
lowing materials: 





2 pounds large peean nuts to use for 
the large grape clusters. 

1 pound small filbert nuts to use for 
the small grape clusters. 


eeeeeoeen 
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iat lise?" 





Photo by P. I. Merry 


Even the commonest natural materials, when skillfully treated. may be utilized 


in formal decorations such as mantel garlands above 


2 dozen limes in 


shades of green. 

Pitch Pine cones (number depends on 
size of garland). 

Norway Spruce cones (number de- 
pends on size of garland). 

Large South Carolina cones (pur 
chased for about 50 cents a dozen). 

White shellac. 

Gold paint. 

Wire in spools purchased from whole- 
sale florist. 

Five boxes thumb tacks (5 & 10 cent 
store). 


various sizes -and 


This thatched bird feeder, designed 


and built by Richard T. Muller. is 
automatic. It has a hollow center 
post which is filled with bird food 
by lifting off the roof. Note the 


squirrel stealing lunch 








Win 


One good sized branch of Magnolia 
grandiflora, southern, from florist. 

One or two large sprays Mountain 
Laurel, gathered with due regard 
to good conservation. 


The second step was to treat the mate- 
rials before making the design. 1 shel- 
lacked the following: limes, cones (Pitch 
Pine only) and removed the leaves from 


‘the Magnolia branch and shellacked the 


green side of the leaf only. Next I cut 
the Mountain Laurel in small sprays, 
leaving two, three, or five leaves on each 
spray, and shellacked these on both sides. 

Next I made the cone flowers. I took 
the Norway Spruce cones and sliced them 
through with a long handled clipper, the 
kind used to eut branches. These are very 
hard to make as the Norway Spruce cone 
is very tough and difficult to cut. Some- 
times soaking in water for two or three 
days will help. When eut they look like 
a lovely little flower. These I shellacked. 
When dry you will find they are all dif- 
ferent shades of brown, making a lovely 
variety in color. 

For the larger flowers I used the South 
Carolina cones. These break very easily, 


and from each cone you will probably 
get three or four flowers. These I shel- 
lacked. 


Now for the*grapes. The first cluster 
I made I used the wire frame from a 
cluster of artificial grapes, the wax variety 
which I purchased at the five and ten 
cent store. Removing the wax grapes | 
wired each pecan nut to the skeleton form, 
having pierced the nut with two holes, 
almost meeting, at the top of the nut, al- 
lowing a wire to be passed through. I 
shellacked each cluster as this holds the 
cluster in shape. Later on I found by 
just wiring the nuts together I eould 
make a good shaped eluster without the 
expense of the five and ten cent 
grape form. 

For the smaller grapes I used the fil- 


store 
















bert nuts and wired and treated them the 
same as the pecans. 

Gilding was the next step. I gilded 
only the leaves and “flowers.” The flowers 
I only brushed lightly with paint, so that 
it touched only the edge of the petals 
leaving the rich dark brown center in the 
flowers. The smaller flowers, made from 
the Norway Spruce cones, I did not gild. 
The Magnolia was left natural with only 
shellac on the green side of the leaf, leav- 
ing the rich brown side untouched. The 
Laurel I gilded on one side, leaving some 
shiny shellacked leaves for interest. 


The next step was grouping the mate- 
rials. For instance, I took one large cluster 
of grapes and to this I wired one large 
flower, one lime and one Pitch Pine cone 
to give the grouping the bud form. I 
made groupings of all the material, vary- 
ing size and color to make a good design. 

The last step was the assembling of 
these groupings into one design. The strip 
of wood going across the top of the 
panel I worked with first, centering my 
large groupings of materials, and worked 
from there out to the end on either side. 
After my design was all secured with 





thumb tacks to the strips of wood, I found 
I could see the tacks and part of the wood, 
so I inserted all through the design the 
brown and green Magnolia leaves and 
secured these with thumb tacks, and last 
I inserted the Laurel leaves. I found it 
was not necessary to use tacks to hold 
the Laurel. 

This garland required time and pa- 
tience, but I loved every minute I worked 
on it, except the cutting of the Norway 
Spruce cones. As the design grows, your 
interest grows and it is worth all your 
effort to view the finished garland. 


Christmas Melody on the Mantel 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


6 HAT can I do with my mantel 
for Christmas that will be 
festive, unusual and a worthy 

inspiration?” This is a question that 

many people may well ask, for the fire- 
place is the natural center of interest 
for most living-rooms. 

If there is to be a Christmas tree in 
the same room, the mantel will almost 
certainly need to be second in importance 
and not in competition. The exception 
might be in the case of a very large room 
in which there were to be a great many 
people; then the mantel decoration and 
the tree might balance each other, at 
either side or end of the room. Without 
a tree, the mantel itself should be worthy 
of being the very hub of the festive 
wheel. 

In any case, we would avoid many 
scattered and unrelated units of Christ- 
mas decoration. The results of this are 
just as restless and distracting as an 
over-furnished or poorly planned room in 
which the units of decoration are not 





related. Your tree, your mantel and one 
other decorative unit of the season, well 
done, will generally be enough for the 
average living room. The third unit 
should be less demanding than the other 
two, not competing with them in import- 
anee. The third might be a doorway or 
arch decoration or a table arrangement. 

Don’t forget the wealth of outdoor 
material when you make your plans. 
Numerous evergreens are of course our 
greatest wealth, each having its own 
particular interest and texture. Often a 
combination of two or perhaps three of 
these ean be used to advantage. Avoid 
protected material or that which is rare 
in your vicinity and threatens to die out, 
whether it be Laurel, Ground Pine or 
Winterberry. Some of the evergreens 
with good lasting quality have the added 
charm of fragrance, with Balsam and 
Cedar rating high here. Herbs, berries, 


Pine cones, grasses, seed pods and beauti- 


fully patterned branches, are some of the 
wealth of our gardens and 


woods, and 








they may be used in the natural or gilded, 
silvered, or painted in white or other 
eolors. 


Mistletoe Facts 


HE name “mistletoe” is as strange as 

the plant itself. The Danes and 
Germans of early times thought that its 
seeds were the droppings of small birds 
that perched upon the branches. The 
word mist is German for the droppings, 
and toe means “twig” in Danish. “Twigs 
that grew from birds’ droppins”’ is, there- 
fore, the translation of mistletoe. 

The old ideas were not wholly wrong. 
The white berries of mistletoe, which 
ripen very late in the year, are eaten by 
many birds. These through 
the birds, and are actually dropped upon 
the bark of trees, lodging in the crevices. 
Evergreens and leaf-shedding trees alike 
will bear mistletoe. Poplar, Willow, 
Ash, and Maple are said to be its 
favorites. 


seeds pass 


The particular mistletoe that is most 
abundant in North America bears the 
botanical name of Phoradendron flave- 
This means “thief-tree that turns 
yellow.” Mistletoe is a thief in tiie sense 
that its roots penetrate the bark and 
growing wood of its host tree. 
mistletoe has green leaves, however, it is 
but half a robber, and is ealled a hemi- 
parasite (“half a parasite”) by nat- 
uralists. The vellow in its name refers 
to its vellow flowers, which are small. 

Mistletoe twigs are 
than a yard long, and their 
strong. Mistletoe roots cause a 
to swell where they grow beneath the 
host tree’s bark. Mistletoe leaves are 
small, thick, and tough enough to stand 
the weight of snow. 


scens. 


Since 


sometimes more 


wood is 
branch 


(Continued on next page) 





This tree and 


treated as one unit so that the decor- 


fireplace have been 
ations along the fireplace complement 
rather than compete with the tree. 
Decorations are in the home of Mrs. 
Walter R. Howell, Old 

Connecticut 
Photo by SEAF 


Greenwich, 





3rown photo 


This Mistletoe is growing on the limb 
of a Black Gum tree 


In ancient Europe, mistletoe was wor- 
shipped whenever found upon an Oak 
—where it rarely grew. It has been re- 
spected and protected for centuries. 
When used to deeorate a lintel above a 
doorway, or a chandelier above a floor, 
its significance is—but what have you 
heard about that ?—Current Science, 
American Education Press, Columbus, QO. 


Colored Flames from Cones 


INE cones treated with various ehem- 
icals to give off colored flames add a 
festive touch to the holiday fire. The 
cones can be treated at home by any 


one of several methods. It is important 
to use chemicals that will be safe both 
in preparation and in use. (Volatile and 


inflammable mixtures, such as resin and 
turpentine, nitrates, and chlorates, are 
dangerous and should be avoided.) 

A sate method is to dissolve’ safe 
chemicals in water in a wooden tub in 
the proportion of one pound to one eal- 
lon of water, and let the cones soak for 
a few minutes, then drain and dry them. 
If the cones are placed in a bag, they 
may be dipped without getting the hands 
in the solution. 

Another satisfactory method is to dip 
the cones in a solution of ordinary glue, 
two tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water, 
drain off the exeess solution and then to 
dust the powdered chemicals 


cones, 


over the 





Bird’s 
At the 
ton, a year ago, the Lexington Field 
and Garden Club exhibited this little 
tree decorated to a bird’s taste with 
suet candles, angels and eskimos of 
suet with features made of seeds and 


Tree 


Autumn Flower Show in Bos- 


Christmas 


peanut butter hair, Barberry seed 
wreaths, and a Merry Christmas of 
pastry letters. Nancy Butterworth 


admired the tree 


Photo by Richard C. Kelsey 





The colors of the flames that come 
from different chemicals are: red, from 
strontium chloride; green, from barium 


chloride; bluish green, from copper sul- 
phate; orange, from calcium chloride; 
lavender, from potassium chloride; yel- 
low, from sodium chloride (common salt). 
When sodium and ealeium are used, their 
colors will obseure those from other 
compounds. 

Commercial forms of many chemicals 
may be obtained from most local druggists 
and some from fertilizer dealers.—New 
York Stute College of Agriculture. 


Stanley Plum in Colorado 


UT of 75 varieties of plums tested 

in the horticulture orehard of the 
Colorado State College Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fort Collins, one stands out on 
the basis of performance to date. 

This variety is the Stanley, a_ blue 
prune-type plum. It has shown greater 
resistance to winter injury than Moore’s 
Arctie, the standard for hardiness. It has 
been the heaviest producer of any ever 
tested by the college experiment station 
in northern Colorado. 

It produced some fruit the fourth year 
in the orchard, and during the season 
just past—its sixth year in the orchard— 
it produced an average of from one to 
one and one-half bushels of high quality 
fruit to the tree. “We can recommend 





it fully,” said Dr. L. R. Bryant who is 
conducting the fruit tests. 

rT 4 : 

Three other varieties are all apparently 
hardy and show promise in areas where 
the climate is similar to northern Colo- 
rado’s, Dr. Bryant said. These are Omaha, 
La Crescent, and Superior. 


Roses in Winter 
R. Marion Harron 


” exposed places, large plants of old 
Hybrid Perpetuals and shrub 

may have their roots loosened by swaying 
about in the wind. These may be saved 
by driving in a stout stake close to the 
plant and tying a main cane securely to 
the stake. Go over the Climbers and tie in 
any swaying canes, 

Look over old Climbers and shrub 
Roses, especially Rugosas, for scale which 
often attacks old plants. An emulsified 
oil spray applied on a sunny day when 
the thermometer is above 40° will, unless 
the infection is severe, usually clear up 
the trouble with one application. 

Check over your plants and see that 
the protecting hill of soil is in place. 
Some of the hills may have washed down 
or fallen away from the plants. These 
can be repaired on a warm day when 
the soil is soft. Pressing the earth back 
against the canes or adding a little more 
material to low hills will help consider 
ably. 


Roses 

















So rare is the Welwitschia that two 


small plants (above) are carefully 
watched in the Swakopmund Maunic- 
ipal garden in South Africa. It is re- 
ported that plants are being grown 
from seed in Montreal. Canada. al- 
though the process is slow and tedi- 
ous. The giant specimen (right) is 
growing in the Namib Desert 








Oumbe—The Eater 


By ALEKO E. LILIUS, F.R.G.S. 


N a par with the myths of the 

eternally floating medieval wrecks 

of the Sargasso Sea, the ivory- 
strewn Gravey of the Elephants, the un- 
fathomable riches of King Solomon’s 
Mines, one can class the question, 
“Whence comes—and who started—the 
fable about man-eating trees and plants 
in the tropies ?” 

More than once, the swamps of the 
Amazon have been endowed with such 
an imaginary arboreal monster; so have 
the jungles of darkest Congo. The myth 
has excited the imaginative powers of 
many well-known romanticists, and pro- 
vided them with excellent exotic mate- 
rial. Hence authors have used the theme 
ad nauseam. And so has the film indus- 
try—but to the matter, after all, nothing 
is sacred. 

Needless to say, travelers and explorers 
of the Amazon maintain that such a man- 
killing monstrocity does not exist there, 
not even to the knowledge of the many 
Indian tribes living there in their as yet 
unexplored, impenetrable jungles. And 
as to. Congo—I have just come from 
there; diligent enquiries revealed nothing 
that would justify a suspicion of the 
existence of any actual reasons for such 
a legend. 

Nevertheless, in one part of Africa, in 
one of the most desolate spots of the 
sandy wastes of South West Africa, there 
actually exists a very rare, giant plant 
to which natives attribute strange proper- 
ties. So rare has this plant become, that 
today it grows nowhere else in the world 
but on this narrow stretch of desert sands. 
It lives on moisture of those rare mists 


that during a certain period of the year 
reach this part of the desert from the 
fiftv-odd miles distant Atlantic Ocean. 
Where this plant grows, the sands know 
no rain, not even a cloud, neither seepage 
nor subterranean river waters. Even the 
granite rocks crumble and wither away 
under the merciless sun, while an almost 
constant wind reduces them to whirling 
sand, 


And still those plants survive. On 
nights, when the wind had ealmed down, 
when the moon and the mist combine 
their mystic powers to bring these 
strangest of all plants to life, it becomes 
—so the natives of Namib say—an ani- 
mated being, an octopus, its tentacles 
greedily groping for a warm blooded vie- 
tim; a murdering vegetable ogre. 

So the natives say. 

The Namas eall it Garob—the Long- 
haired One. Another tribe calls it Garub 

-the Watermouthed One. The Angola 
natives, as well as the Ovambos, who have 
probably never seen the plant but must 
have heard of it from the neighboring 
Angolans, are more frank and eall it 
Oumbe—the Eater. 

To science, however, this wonder plant 
is known as Welwitschia mirabilis, so 
called after Dr. Friedrich Welwitsch, who, 
in 1860, discovered the first of this species 
at Loanda in Angola, the little known 
Portuguese colony in the southern part 
of West Africa. The plants at Loanda 
have long ago become extinct; they have 
been wantonly destroyed, mostly by na- 
tives. In South West Africa it is, how- 
ever, rigidly protected by the administra- 
tion. Today there are only a few living 


plants known to exist, and consequently 
in 1916, the administration of South 
West Africa issued the following proela- 
mation : 


“Whereas it is desirable to make 
provision for the protection of the 
Welwitschia plant which has a known 
habitat . in the Namib Desert, any 
person who injures, uproots, or de- 
stroys any Welwitschia plant or any 
portion thereof, shall be guilty of an 
offence and shal! be liable to a fine 
of £500 (Five Hundred Pounds) or 
in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour, for 
a period not exceeding two years.” 


When Dr. Welwitsch died in London 
in 1872, it appeared as if the plants dis- 
eovered by him in Loanda had been the 
only ones existing. Some years later, how- 
ever, to the great rejoicing of the world 
of botanical sciences Dr. W. R. MeNab, 
another noted botanist in his day, dis- 
covered a small colony of Welwitschias in 
the Namib Desert. He found it, so the 
story goes, by following up a tale, then 
common among Bushmen, that a strange 
tentacle-armed, giant plant dwelt in a 
hidden valley somewhere in the sand dunes 
of the desert. The Bushmen would not 
take him there, and so he had to trust to 
luek and his capacity for physical en- 
durance because in those days, travel in 
the Namib Desert required a great deal 
of it. After many days of fruitless search, 
he at last found the plants in the unde- 
scribably wild, craggy gorge of the dry 
river bed of Swakop, where it grew on 
decomposed granite slopes. 

There are two cotyledons or “leaves” 
on each plant, which split into fronds as 
the plant becomes aged, but are never 
renewed. They remain green during the 


entire life-time of the Welwitschia. These 


eotvledons attain an average length of 
5 to 6 feet, but there are instanees when 
they reach a length of 7 to 8 feet and 
3 feet in width. 


(Continued on page 566) 
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Walter Beebe 
brevicaulis 
Hills has big, 


flowers 


Wilder photo 
Tradeseantia from the 


Smoky clear rose 


HE prairie holds countless treasures 
for rock gardens—plants as beauti- 
ful as any of the spoiled darlings 

from the snow-proteeted mountains or 
the cool moist woodlands. These prairie- 
lings are toughened by the severe climate 
they must endure, so that they take 
readily to ordinary garden soil and con- 
ditions, seemingly glad to tuck their toes 
in where they may grow and bloom with- 
out a continual fight. 

A little plateau above a rough old 
rock in my garden is planted to a small 
colony of Prairie Anemone, making a 
spot of breath-taking beauty of shining 
blue, deep toned, like the blue in the old 
willow ware china. Then a precious few 
of the very rare Anemone against 
a white rock is a dream come true. The 
commoner white Anemone is also a nice 
addition to any rock garden. 

Prairie Anemone opens each day with 
the sun, closing in late afternoon or in 
cloudy weather. The tiny, potato-like 
tuber keeps sending up new buds so that 
the blooming period lasts for weeks. It 
seems impossible that so small a_ tuber 
could produce so many flowers. It does 
not waste any energy on leaves, however, 
there being only two or three small ones 
to each tuber. 

[ don’t like to identify the Prairie 
Anemone botanically for no deseription 
fits it. Frank C. Gates in his Kansas 
Wild Flowers ealls it A. earoliniana, and 
deseribes it as woolly with the colors 
running through purple to white. I have 
colleeted and grown this Windflower for 
nearly 40 years and have yet to find my 
first purple or woolly plant. The blue is 


rose 


a glorious, intense blue, with the white 
quite clear and good, as a rule. 
To anyone who loves rose and pink 


in the garden, as I do, there’s nothing 
more satisfving than a group of the rose 
Leek. Each bulb quickly increases, so 
that in a very short time there is a mound 
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Rock Plants From the Prairie 


MRS. H. P. MAGERS, (Ariz.) 


of the rich, rose heads in each plant. 
Each cluster lasts a week or more with 
others coming into bloom all the time, 
making the display last about all spring. 
This Leek (Allium stellatum) has a strong 
onion smell if erushed, but if undisturbed 
has a delicate fragrance. There is an- 
other, creamy-white with larger flowerets, 
that lacks this odor. 

Rose colored natives are not too plenti- 
ful, usually, but the prairie is very gen- 
erous with this glorious color. In the 
sandstone of the Smoky Hills, where the 
soil is lean, there is a gorgeous Trade- 
scantia (T. brevicaulis) in shining rose, 
also shades of lavender and purple, but 
all elear and shining, without a muddy 
east. 
dollar, flat and filled with golden stamens. 
The leaves. are slightly broad, grey-green 
and very hairy. In their native surround- 
ings the leaves are not over 3 inches tall, 
the flower often seeming to rest on the 
ground, but in richer garden soil they 
grow 6 to 9 inches—a pity, I think. 

I know of no better native Violet than 
the prairie Birds-foot, Viola pedatifida. 
The leaves are almost identical with the 
eastern Birds-foot, but it is of the easiest 
culture. The long-stemmed flowers are 
large, of a very pleasing light violet color. 
It is a prolific bloomer for a long time 
in the spring and early summer, and in- 
termittently through the late summer, fol- 
lowed by a shorter burst of bloom after 
the fall rains. There is nothing shy about 
this Violet, for a well grown _plant in 
full bloom is a little violet-blue mound 
with very little green showing. 

None of these prairie dwellers need 
special soil, but seem to like ordinary 


The flower is as large as a silver 


garden conditions. The only exception 
to this rule would be soil inelined to be 
acid; then I think a lime treatment would 
make it more to their liking. Otherwise, 
they are almost perfect garden material. 


Mulching Strawberries 
TRAWBERRY 


mulch to protect them 
damage, otherwise the low 
will kill the fruit buds and injure the 
roots and the crown. Alternate freezing 
and thawing tends to heave the plants 
out of the soil and to break many roots. 

Muleh, if not removed too early, de- 
lavs bloom in the spring and thus, gives 
protection against spring frost. Part of 
the mulch left on the rows during harvest 
helps to conserve moisture, smother weeds, 
and keep the berries clean. 

Do not apply the mulch until the 
plants become dormant. Wait until after 
several frosty nights. A light frost will 
not hurt the plants, but they should be 
protected against temperatures of 15 to 
18 degrees Fahrenheit and below. Spread 
the mulch uniformly over the _ field. 
Usually a mulch about 2 inches in thiek- 
ness, when settled, gives ample protection. 

In the spring the mulch should not be 
distributed as long as the plants are 
dormant. As soon as new leaf growth 
is noted, the mulch should be opened over 
the rows. From one-half to two-thirds of 
the heavy mulch needs to be forked off 
the plants and tramped down in the row 
middles. The plants will grow up through 
the remainder.—A. VAN Doren, N. Y. 
College of Agriculture. 


need a_ straw 
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The Rose 
Neville Chamberlain 


Four years ago, a Belgian by the 
name of Louis Lens originated 
this Rose. It is a seedling of 
one of our finest garden Roses, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy. 
is salmon 


In color it 
over-laid with rich 
The 
When it came time to 


Rose, the 


chose to call it Neville Chamber- 


bronze tones. plant is 
vigorous. 
name. this originator 


lain, and refused to change it 


former Prime 
of Great 


criticized for his 


later when the 


Minister Britain was 
appeasement 


policy 
























In the Little Greenhouse 


Odd and rare Geraniums are recommended to collectors 


eardener who chooses a single genus 

of plant as a hobby derives the most 
evenuine satisfaction from his greenhouse. 
There are some who restrict their bench 
space wholly to Carnations, and every 
new variety that appears on the market 
must be tried. | know people who have 
a “bug” on Begonias, from which a selec 
tion of species may be made to have 
flowers throughout the vear. And during 
the centuries the Amaryllidacew, which 
family comprises outstanding 
venera; has been the means of not a few 
vardeners’ names being found in garden 
ing’s “hall of fame.” 

Probably the Pelargonium has had 
more devotees of late vears than an) 
other collector’s plant. In the herb gar- 
den, now so popular, it has found its 
way for the summer months. Easy of 
propagation and culture, it appeals to 
many people. Although the varieties with 
sweet-scented leaves are most to be de 
sired, the collector will grow all the forms 
of hybrids it is possible to secure. These 
forms are numerous indeed, although 
their correct naming seems in some cases 
to be a matter of conjecture. 

The Zonale or Horseshoe type and 
bedding Geraniums, although excellent as 
window plants, are usually not very 
evident in Pelargonium collections, unless 
interesting foliage forms can be secured. 
There are numerous variegated leaved 
bedding Geraniums: Flower of Spring, 
Happy Thoughts, and Mrs. Polloek come 
to mind. Although records of the first 
variegated leaved Pelargonium date back 
two hundred years, it was not until eighty 
or a hundred vears ago that many differ- 
ent varieties or forms were raised. At 
that time a gardener in England, named 


| SOMETIMES think that the amateur 


some 


Peter Grieve, gave gardens many new 
ones. In 1858 he raised the variety Mrs. 
Pollock, the advent of which with its 
golden tricolor leaves “took the horti 
cultural world by storm.” It is. still 


popular today. 
Most collectors omit the Martha Wash 
ington or Show Pelargonium (PP. do 
mesticum) chiefly because it is grown 
only for its gay flowers, and requires a 
cultural treatment somewhat different 
from that of the many forms derived 
from other species. In flower it is prob 
ably the most spectacular Pelargonium 
extant. Coior shades to suit all tastes 
may be raised from a packet of seed 
sown in the greenhouse during spring. 
Another that is very distinct is the 
Ivyv-leaved Geranium (P. peltatum). 
Varieties of this may be grown in baskets 
or as greenhouse wall climbers, or simply 
as potted plants that are provided with 
support. In summer they are useful for 
window boxes or garden Most 
common are the pink flowered varieties, 
but I have seen them, although not for 
some years, with bright red flowers, and 
one variety that was nearly white. 
It is doubtful if the species | 


Vases. 


have 


J. G. ESSON 





Mme. 


Geranium that makes an attractive pot 


variegated 


Salleroi is a 


type 


plant in winter and a garden edging 
plant in summer 


mentioned are of prime moment to the 
collector. The pleasantly balsamic or 
aromatic leaved and especially 
the derivatives produced by crossing such 
species, are greatly in demand. With the 
exception of a few, such as P. erispum 
and P. tomentosum, it is perhaps wiser 
to give them the popular names that 
have stuck to them. Anyone with a flair 
for taxonomie exactness will certainly 
find some puzzling problems with this 
genus. Popular varieties found in the 
trade are: Fair Ellen, Capri, Lady Mary, 
Skeleton, Lady Plymouth, Petersham 
Pet, and Rollinson’s Unique. The 


species, 


Rose 


favorite for 
form of P. 


been a 
bowls is a 


Geranium that has 
use in finger 
evraveolens. 

All the Geraniums (I cannot resist 
giving them their common name even 
though correctly they are Pelargoniums 
and not Geraniums at all) are easy to 
propagate and can be started from cut- 
tings of rather young wood at any time 
of vear. September might, however, be 
named as the best month. So many people 
plant them out doors for the summer 
and euttings must be secured before 
frost. A September cutting, if grown 
continuously in a light airy greenhouse, 
with a temperature that never drops 
below 50°, and if potted on as required 
throughout the following spring and sum 
mer, will be a good specimen by winter. 
Throughout the summer it will be neces- 
sary periodically to pinch back the young 
growth to assure a balanced and bushy 
plant. The soil for these may be moder- 
ately rich only. Good drainage is, how- 
ever, of very real importance. 

During these winter days, Geraniums 
are of great interest. Many will flower 
freely in early spring, especially if the 
pots are well filled with roots. A well 
grown plant of Petersham Pet in flower 
during spring is a decorative subject of 
no mean value, comparing favorably with 
potted plants 6f any description offered 
by florists. 

As a hobby I would 
culture of the scented leaved Geraniums. 
Sans ears we can live happily in the 
garden, but sans nose we are deprived of 
much of the joy of association. “I can 
tell them by their scent” is something of 


recommend the 


which every gardener who grows these 
plants might pardonably boast. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


M. G. KAINS 


VERGREENS pruned 

tops (as in many 

often injured by heavy, wet snow 
that collects upon them. Clear this away 
with a rake handle lifted trom below 
upward while the snow is soft, never 
while it is frozen, 

Canterbury Bells and other hardy 
perennials that form rosettes of foliage 
are often smothered by accumulated 
leaves and snow upon them. They may 
he protected by placing strawberry 


with flat 
hedges) are 


boxes over small plants, and ‘*‘Cali- 
fornia grape baskets’’ over the large 
ones. Then cover them with fallen 


leaves. 


The boxes hold the leaves above 
the plants and provide air spaces so 
smothering is prevented. 

Rabbits often injure shrubbery and 
trees by gnawing the bark or eating the 






stems of small specimens. They may be 
repelled by swabbing the parts within 
the creatures’ reach with a mixture of 
five parts resin and one of linseed oil 
melted together over gentle heat and 
applied while warm. 

Invest some money this month in 
Christmas presents of gardening books to 
give friends who have gardens. There is 
a wide choice, so every subject may be 
covered. 

Postpone mulching hardy perennial, 
bulb and strawberry beds until after the 
vround has frozen hard and winter seems 
to have really arrived. The plants will 
not only winter better but mice will 
not be likely to make nests in the 
material. 

Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses of ques- 


tionable hardiness ean be suecessfully 
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wintered in even the coldest parts otf the 
country by placing them on their sides 
in a coldframe and covering them with 
earth and then a deep layer of fallen 
leaves, the latter being applied when the 
weather becomes severe. Mats should 
then be placed over the glass. 

Lily bulbs arrive from Japan so late 
in autumn that planting is often de- 
ferred until spring. This is undesirable 
because the bulbs are likely to shrivel. 
Planting in December and even January 
ean be assured by digging the ground 
before it freezes, covering it deeply with 
leaves or litter and raking this away as 
soon as the stock arrives. The bulbs will 
form roots before the soil freezes around 
them and be ready to start into growth 
when spring opens, far ahead of bulbs 
planted in the spring. 

For cuttings of choice varieties of 
Chrysanthemum, Japanese Anemone and 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis dig up the 
elumps in early December and_ plant 
them in a ecoldframe for’ wintering. 
When a greenhouse or a hotbed is avail- 
able transplant the clumps into flower 
pots in March so as to get euttings a 
month or six weeks earlier than would 
be possible from a coldframe. 

Lily-of-the-Valley pips can be forced 
easily wherever the temperature can be 
kept at 75 to 80° for a week or two. 
‘Started pips’’ may be bought and 
forced at once in living-room tempera- 
tures. 

Dahlia tubers in storage are more 
likely to deeay during December than 
later because they are moister at the 
start of the storage period. Look them 
over carefully, cut away all diseased 
parts and burn them. If the storage 


Southern 


EKCEMBER is almost sure to bring 
heavy rains. Although days are 
so short and Yuletide is in the 
air, there’s much to be done in gardens. 

In anticipation of just a few more 
Roses—whoever has enough?—or, per- 
haps, an entire new planting, there 
should be a thorough preparation of the 
soil. Choose a spot in nearly full sun 
that has good drainage and is far enough 
from trees and large shrubs so that their 
roots will not rob the Roses of food and 
moisture. Spade in compost, coarse leaf 
mold and old manure to more than a 
foot in depth. Rake till smooth and level 
and all will be in fine condition for those 
hare-root plants. 

Late in December some Rose bushes 
are quite ready for their most severe 
pruning of the vear. Leave five or six 
strong eanes. Head back, then remove 
all small brushy wood. Such treatment 
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quarters are too moist give more ample 
ventilation. The outdoor winter air is 
drier than that indoors so it will take up 
moisture as it warms. However, avoid 
cold drafts and temperatures lower than 
50° F. 

Leaf mold is easy to make. Build a 
eorral of boards and fill with alternate 
layers of leaves (4 to 6 inches deep 
wetted and tramped down) and sand or 
good garden soil (1 to 2 inches deep). 
The bin should be where rain will fall 
upon it so as to aid decay. Next autumn 
the mold will be ready for use. 

Keep stock plants of Geranium, Helio- 
trope, Lantana, Verbena and the like 





, 


‘fon the dry side’’ until after New 
Year’s in a cool greenhouse. Then bring 
them into active growth so as to develop 
euttings for rooting in February and 
March. 

Slugs and snails often give trouble by 
eating tender seedlings and plants grow 
ing in moist places. Their presence is 
indicated by whitish lines formed from 
the dried slime where they have crawled. 
To get rid of them seatter sifted wood 
ashes or lime where they are suspected 
of hiding. Good baits are also available. 

Prevent winter sunburn of  broad- 
leaved evergreens by shading the plants 
located in sunny positions. Use burlap 
either as a sereen on the south and east 
sides of the plants or wrap them in it. 
Where Pine, Spruce or Hemlock branches 
are available for cutting they may be 
laid over and tied to the plants. 

House plants in flower pots often suf- 
fer from bad potting. When set too 
deeply the surface soil becomes sour; 
when too shallow the roots get too dry, 
for the water runs off without wetting 
the soil below; when not packed firmly 
the roots dry out; and when drainage 
material is omitted from pots larger 
than 4 inches in diameter the plants 
may be drowned or be injured because 
the soil is not sufficiently aérated. In 
correct potting drainage is provided, the 
plants are well firmed in the soil with 
their roots, not their stems, well covered 
and with ample space left at the top for 
water. 





The newest type of winter mulch is 
made of cranberry tops. It’s called 
“eran-cover.” This view shows beds 
neatly mulched with it for winter 


California Garden Tips 


MARY C. SHAW 


will serve as a real boost toward large, 
long-stemmed flowers. 

Lily bulbs that arrived late ean. still 
be planted suecessfully. They should 
have partial shade. A background of 
shrubbery displays their beauty to the 
greatest advantage. These bulbs must 
have good drainage, also, so dig coarse 
sand into the soil. Do not use any manure, 
but mulch with peat moss. 

Regal Lily, Lilium speciosum rubrum, 
L. formosanum, L. henryi, L. auratum 
and Tiger Lily should be set 8 to 10 inches 
in depth, while L. pardalinum, the Leop- 
ard Lily, and the little Siberian Coral 
Lily should be planted only 6 inches deep. 
All Lily bulbs are safer when surrounded 
with sharp sand to prevent rotting. 

Lift Dahlias at once or they will be 
almost sure to decay. Cut stalks not 
closer than 6 inches from the tubers. 
Leave the soil that clings to prevent 


withering, dry in shade for three days, 
then wrap in newspapers and store in a 
cool dry place. 

This is a proper time to plant Tulips. 
Set them 8 inches apart each way and 
the same in depth. Spread a 2-inch mulch 
of peat moss over the top. 

If lawns have been renovated they are 
probably showing a fresh green that will 
look quite like spring all winter. How- 
ever, if there must be new lawns you may 
decide to try what is said to be the best 
substitute yet for grass, Dichondra_ re- 
pens. This low-growing plant is dark 
green, somewhat clover-like, grows fast 
and spreads. It makes an evergreen mat 
the year around and is not injured by 
heat, frost or rain. It is also free from 
diseases and does well in sun or shade. 
It is permanent, requires no mowing, and 
is attractive for hillsides, terraces and 
patios. You might like to try it. 











One flat will cover about a hundred 
square feet. If Dichondra repens turns 
out as is promised it will certainly start 
something in lawn making. 

If Poinsettias are threatened by frost 
just pin them up in newspapers for a 
few nights. That is better than to lose 
all the flowers when they are loveliest 
and most appreciated. 

Most gardens are now gay with berried 
shrubs — Pyracantha, Holly, Catalina 
Cherry and Cotoneaster. Cut freely for 
the house as it is so near pruning time, 
anyhow. 

Presently we will be looking through 
our gardens for Holiday-wreath material, 
and all the shrubs above mentioned will 
help out. Suitable foliage for wreaths is 
that of Jacaranda, Box, Pepper Tree, 
Cedar, Pittosporum, Pine, or even Cy- 
press. Berries, Rose hips, Mistletoe, seed 
pods, cranberries, cones, small fruits and 
tiny vegetables can be used as highlights 
of color. 

Sprays of Rosemary tied with red 
ribbon are ever so festive when hung 
upon doors, or beside them. 

Why not have a living Christmas tree? 
Go to your nurseryman very soon to pick 


it out while the selection is still good. 
Really outstanding for the purpose is 
Cedrus deodara, the stately grey-green 
Cedar from the Himalayas. But if your 
lot is small, buy instead a shapely Cali- 
fornia Incense Cedar. This native tree 
is not such a large grower, and it does 
its beautiful best in our Southland. If 
one prefers a bluish evergreen there is 
Cedrus atlantica glauca, quite symmetri- 
eal and a rather slow grower. Smaller, 
yet, but very lovely for a Christmas tree 
is Ilex cornuta, Chinese Holly, that does 
well with us. 

The tree you get will be in a container. 
Keep it outdoors till trimming-time, and 
after the celebration set it into its per- 
manent spot and have a beautiful living 
Christmas tree for a great many years 
to come, 

If your gift-list suggests potted plants 
a thoughtful thing to do is to inelude 
along with your ecard specific directions 
as to care. In keeping with the holiday 
spirit do this in verse—if you can. Such 
tips will be thankfully received, add in- 
terest—perhaps a new: member to our 
clan—and will very likely prolong the 
life and beauty of the gift plant. 





Southern Gardens in December 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ERMANENT plantings of the 
hardy trees, both for shade and 


flowers, with all kinds of shrubs, are 
on the December schedule. These plant- 
ings in borders, for hedges, and founda- 
tions make root growth through the 
winter, and spring finds them ready for 
full growth and fitted to withstand the 
heat and drought of summer. 


Save the Holly. Vary your shrubbery 
borders by using some of the fine new 
ones. Ilex angustifolia has more berries 
of brilliant red than any other shrub. 
It grows too large for foundations but 
used in borders it makes a splendid plant 
of informal beauty. 


The Howard’s Holly (Ilex. opaca 
howardi) grows in the same situations 
as the native tree but the fruiting is 
certain and much more prolific. Cassine 
or Yaupon Holly, which is native, also 
makes fine hedges, formal or informal, 
and if one sterile plant is used with each 
nine of the berried kinds the ruby fruit 
will show each season. 


The Opaca Holly rooted from berried 
euttings (ealled femina) assures one of 
berries and this is the stock which 
should be planted for the thorny hedges 
so much used around Washington and 
throughout Virginia. Since all of these 
are purchased with balled and burlapped 
roots it is safe to plant them along with 
other evergreens at any time during the 
winter. 

Trees for shade are necessary for com- 
fort as well as beauty. The Oaks are 
standard. Very fine and free from 


disease are Chestnut Oaks, not often 
The foliage is 


seen. striking at all 





times and especially so in the fall. 
Quercus montana is the botanical name. 


White and Bicolor, Willow and Red 
Oaks are all indicated where there is 
room, 


Evergreen Live Oaks (Quercus vir- 
giniana) are splendid for strong accents 
and deep shade in the sections below the 
fall line. They grow very fast and 
should not be used on small grounds. 
Japanese Oak (Quereus glauca) is com- 
paratively new but available. It deserves 
wide use. The tree grows thick from the 
ground up, is hardy and free from 
disease and makes a thick background 
for the wide shrubbery border. 

Fruit and nut trees require early 
planting. Set out peaches, pears, plums, 
apples, pecans and all others wanted as 
early as you can. Figs and grapes can 


be put out later than these. Brown 
Turkey and Celeste are the best figs, 
while the true southern grapes, white 


and black Seuppernongs, are the most 
satisfactory for the small orchard and 
require the least care. They grow into 
large arbors, though. 


Coniferous evergreens may be planted 
in the early weeks of this month. If un- 
able to get them in before the heavy 
frosts then wait until mid-February to 
put out Cypresses, Junipers and Arbor- 
vitaes. 


The Chinese Fir (Cunninghamia lan- 
ceolata) with the Incense Cedar (Libo- 
cedrus decurrens) the Deodar Cedars, 
and Atlas Cedar (Cedrus atlantica) are 
the four finest of the heavy tall conifers. 
The Incense Cedar does not grow as 
wide as the other three and this, with 


the Royal, Italian, and Arizona Cy- 


presses, are the best tall accents we 
grow. 
Berried plants of Nandinas, Gibb’s 


Hawthorn, Mahonias, Pittosporums, 
zaurustinus, with the ubiquitous Privets 
(Ligustrums) along with Hollies give 
food for birds and brilliance in the gar- 
den during the dull months. With these 
evergreens use the deciduous ruby- 
berried Honeysuckle (Lonicera maacki) 
and if you do not mind magenta include 
the Beauty-Berry (Callicarpa ameri- 
cana). 


For fragrance plant Tea Olives, cream 
and white, Loquats and Oleasters or Rus- 
sian Olives. This quartet gives bloom in 
the fall and through the winter. The 
perfume is especially noteworthy. The 
plants grow into large shrubs and dis- 
crimination must be used in the situation. 


Continuous flowering can be secured 
by using deciduous shrubs. Most good 
nurseries list the season of bloom. All 
of them grow well and bloom freely. 
Cydonias are offered this season in 
separate colors. They are listed as 
deep rose, red to dark rose, rosy scarlet, 
shell-pink and buds tinted lavender-rose 
opening to pure white with faint lav- 
ender tips and pure white. These shrubs 
begin to bloom in late December and 
continue through March into April. By 
choosing the colors carefully blossoms 
for the house and garden are assured 
during the winter, as the sprays open 
in water beautifully. Plant Cydonias 
freely. 

With Spireas be sure to use Forsythia 
spectabilis, the most desirable of the 
Golden Bells. Make your own selection 
of Spireas; you cannot go wrong. 


Boxwood for low lines and hedges 
should be planted as early as possible. 
In case severe cold comes before any of 
these plants are established it would be 
wise to use a mulch of leaves as well as 
banking up the earth around the stems 
during cold spelis. After the cold wanes, 
then remove the earth but leave on a 
muleh of lighter weight for the rest of 
the Winter. It is the recurring spells of 
heat and cold that do the damage to 
newly set plants. Care for them tenderly 
and they will well repay you. 


Christmas decorations from the garden 
may include the heavy leaves of Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, Loquats, Japanese 
Oaks, Pittosporums, and Yaupon, An- 
gustifolia Holly and others. Sprays of 
Ivy, wild Smilax, with berries of Nan- 
dinas, Hawthorns, and small sprays of 
Myrtle and Box provide enough color 
and green for almost any home. Use 
these with more delicate sprays of the 
Cypresses and Retinosporas with heavier 
fans of Chinese Fir and drooping fronds 
of the Deodars and Atlantie Cedars to 
give the Christmas touch to your rooms, 
You will still have beauty and no de- 
struction of the precious woodland 
Hollies. 


Let your Christmas plans include a 
remembrance for the stricken millions 
across the seas to whom war has brought 
suffering and disaster, and no Merry 
Christmas for them such as we enjoy in 
this, God’s country! 
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E have now arrived at that sea- 
son of year when gardening 
must be of the indoor or green- 


house variety, or else our horticultural 
interests must expend themselves on 
winter study with a view to improving 
our technique during the next growing 
season. 

Since it is so desperately hard to find 
a minute for leisure reading during the 
summer, we may well be thankful for the 
cold weather and the opportunities it 
offers for “catching up” on current horti- 
cultural literature. 


A Book on Turf—By a Turf Authority 


BETTER LAWNS by Howard B. 
Sprague. Illus. 205 pages. Whittlesey 
House. N. Y. C. $2. 


Home owners everywhere are faced 
with the lawn problem, as are those 
responsible for parks, golf greens, re- 
creation fields and other turf areas. 
“Better Lawns” will therefore come as a 
godsend to many readers who have striven 
in vain to create or to maintain fine 
lawns. 

Professor Sprague, who is agronomist 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and professor of agronomy 
at Rutgers University, has presented his 
material in nontechnical language but 
offers the latest scientific findings on soil 
conditions and treatment, behavior of 
grasses and control of pests. Hence the 
amateur will find the book readily un- 
derstandable and at the same time may 
rest assured that he is receiving the best 
and most scientifie advice on the subject. 

One of the features of the book is the 
group of line drawings, accompanied by 
descriptions, of the various lawn grasses 
in their vegetative condition as found in 
lawns. This enables the reader to identify 
the grasses with which he has to deal in 
his own lawn. 

Chapters on soil conditions, acidity, 
liming, fertilizers and humus open the 
volume and these are followed by sections 
on seed germination and growth, char- 
acteristics of turf grasses; planting and 
care; special problems, weeds and _ pests. 
Each chapter is authoritative, exhaustive 
and yet simply and understandably pre- 
sented. 

Various photographie illustrations ap- 
pear in addition to the many line draw- 
ings and diagrams. The chapter headings 
are subtitled to suggest the entire con- 
tents of each section and a eross index 
adds to the reference value of the work. 


b 


Garden Allure, Past and Present 


GREEN ENCHANTMENT. The Magie 
Spell of Gardens. By Rosetta E. Clark- 


son. Illus. 328 pages. Macmillan, 
N.Y. C. $3. 
Rosetta E. Clarkson who recently 


scored a hit with her fascinating “Magie 
Gardens,” a volume on herbs, has now 
written a book which, to quote her own 
_words in the preface, strives successfully 
to 
“recapture a little of the mystery and 
lure of gardens, a little of the back- 


ground that makes the thought of 
gardens one of peace and happiness 


be 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


The opening chapter, “In a Monastery 
Garden,” gives 20th Century readers a 
picture of the layout, plants and atmos- 
phere of a garden of 1530. Even as early 
as 830 A.D. the monks had their herb 
and physie gardens as is demonstrated 
by a ground plan of the Benedictine 
Monastery of St. Gall of that date. Mrs. 
Clarkson weaves into her text poems and 
quotations yet paints so lively a picture 
of the past that one can see the brothers 
passing through the cloister, bending 
their backs to the spading, and harvesting 
their crops. 

The book follows history through the 
age of the herbalist to the coming of the 
flower garden. Then like a blossom which 
must always turn toward the sun, the 
author turns again to her beloved herbs: 
the Thymes and Mints; Rosemary, Cost- 
mary; Lavenders and Mignonette, to- 
gether with many other old-time favorites. 
A delightful chapter on scented Gerani- 
ums will intrigue many modern indoor 
gwardeners. 

Early gardening tools, flowers in food, 
flowers in medicine, in salads and the 
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Centuries ago, strange tales were told 
about plants. One concerned the 
Bausor tree which was said to give 
off a narcotic exhalation, sure death 
to passers-by. This graphic picture of 
two victims under a Bausor tree first 
appeared in Ortus Sanitatis, 1517, and 
is reproduced in “Green Enchant- 
ment,” by Rosetta E. Clarkson 


(Reproduced courtesy Macmillan Co.) 





modern role of ancient herbs are but 
a few of the subjects discussed. 
Though the effort has been to make 
this a book of general interest, the 
emphasis is still on herbs, for in giv- 
ing the history of early gardening, 
herbs held so important a place that 
they can hardly be soft pedaled. Mrs. 
Clarkson with her years of herb study 
and practice is the person to elaborate 
this theme in her own charming style, 
lively and tender, filled with apt quota- 
tions and odd bits of lore. 
The illustrations, many of them from 
old prints and woodcuts, are in the spirit 
of the book. 


Harvard’s Ware Collection 


GLASS FLOWERS In The Ware Col- 
lection with 16 color plates by Fritz 


Kredel. 58 pages. Harcourt, Brace, 
N.Y. C. $1.50. 


This slim volume with its lovely color 
plates reproducing the Insect Pollination 
Series of the Ware Collection of glass 
flowers is a unique work and one which 
should be in the library of every nature 
lover. 

The brief text describes the scientific 
and artistic achievement ‘of Leopold and 
Rudolph Blaschka, artists in glass and 
naturalists as well; and the presentation 
of the collection to Harvard University 
after a period of fifty years’ labor, and 
the ultimate death of both the Blaschkas. 

The plates themselves follow, with a 
supplementary chapter on pollination of 
plants by insects. The book closes with 
a series of notes on the plates. 


Bugs for the Uninitiated 
INTRODUCING INSECTS by James G. 


Needham, Illus. The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Penna, 129 pages. 
$1.50. 


After a summer’s gardening some ama- 
teurs may feel that they need no intro- 
duction to insects. Nevertheless, it will be 
worth while to read what Professor Need- 
ham has to tell us about them. The 
author, Emeritus Professor of Entomology 
at Cornell, has written this book for the 
beginner, telling his story in unscientific 
language and simply enough to be under- 
stood by all. 

Leaf hoppers, grasshoppers, crickets, 
caterpillars, beetles, mosquitoes, dragon- 
flies and butterflies, each is described and 
pictured. There is a chapter on bees, 
one on moths and others on food, fruit 
and -nut eaters. 

The many _ excellent 
sketches are most helpful. 


pen and ink 


Mr. Conway’s Second Arrangement 
Book 


FLOWERS: THEIR ARRANGEMENT 
by J. Gregory Conway. Illus. 139 
pages. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. C. 
$2.50. 


Those who enjoyed Mr. Conway’s previ- 
ous book, “Flowers: East-West,” know 
just how well done his works are. This 
young man, already an authority on 
American flower arrangement, is a grad- 















uate of the University of California and 
is the only Oceidental to hold a diploma 
from the Japanese Ohara School for Mor- 
ibana and Nagiere. 

Quite naturally his compositions show 
strongly the influence of the East and his 
adaptation of Eastern technique to Amer- 
ican material and settings is one of his 
greatest gifts. The photographie work 
is superb. There are 107 plates and each 
one earries with it a careful description 
of the composition shown, including the 
names of plant materials and color notes. 
In many eases, a series of smaller pic- 
tures show the steps in building the group. 

The text, though rather short, is clear 
and understandable and refers freely to 
the illustrations for examples of certain 
styles and influences. Many types of 
Japanese arrangement are shown as well 
as a number of adapted groupings which 
show strongly the Japanese influence with- 
out adhering strictly to their taboos. The 
many periods exemplifying mass composi- 
tions are discussed and illustrated: Em- 
pire, Georgian, Victorian, and Italian 
Renaissance. And then there are many 
“horizontal,” “radiating,” “circular,” and 
“semi-circular” line arrangements. Some 
of these are excellent, others will appeal 
only to certain individuals. 

There is an elegance and finish about 
all of Mr. Conway’s compositions, how- 
ever, which gives them a special distine- 
tion. Whether one likes them or not, 
they have the integrity of real works of 
art. 


Daffodils in England 


DAFFODIL YEAR BOOK 1940 No. 11 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, England. 5/paper; 
6/cloth. 


This year’s Daffodil Year-book pub- 
lished by the R.H.S. makes the American 
reader wonder whether it will be the last 
of the series or whether, as America 
hopes and prays, “There will always be 
an England.” 

Articles by Guy L. Wilson on Daffodils 
at Brodie Castle, and choice Daffodils in 
a cold greenhouse appear together with 
notes on a new species of Narcissus by 
H. W. Pugsley, and an aceount of sul- 
phur-colored Trumpets and some obser- 
vations on pink Leedsii varieties by the 
Rev. G. T. C. Pearce. Many other articles 
of value are ineluded. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 


Unique Extension Course in Florida 


PLANTINGS FOR FLORIDA HOMES. 
Illus. University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


Here is something new and different: 
a looseleaf portfolio containing a_ well 
printed and illustrated extension course 
in southern gardening. 

One of the unique features of the 
course is its scrapbook format. A number 
of “symbol sheets” are included with 
eut-out symbols for landscape units: 


trees, palms, shrubs, hedges, borders, ete. 
These are to be applied by the student in 
landscape architecture to ground plans 
to be found elsewhere in the book. The 














many problems and phases of landscaping 


are discussed, each section being well 
illustrated with photographie reprodue- 
tions. 


Work sheets, questionnaires, and refer- 
ence lists, are provided to make a real 
study course. 

The author of “Plantings for Florida 
Homes” is John V. Watkins, assistant 
professor of horticulture, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Florida. 


A Group of Year Books, Bulletins 
and Booklets 

YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 

ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY 1940; 52 

pages. Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansell, 

Secretary, 1270 Sicth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


The 1940 Rock Garden Society Year 


This Della Robbia wreath is made of 


fresh limes, kumquats, oranges and 
apples combined with Cypress, Mag- 
leaves, and Pine cones. From 
“Flowers: Their , 
J. Gregory Conway. Courtesy Alfred 


A. Knopf 


nolia 
Arrangement,” by 


Book contains articles by rock garden 
specialists on many phases of their chosen 


hobby. “In a Southern Rock Garden,” 
by Burnett H. Ballard; “Less Well- 
Known Campanulas,” by Robert H. 


Senior; “Plant Hunting to Rainbow 
Bridge,” by Hugh C. Cutler; and “Notes 
from a Plant Collector,’ by Edward K. 
Balls are a few of the titles. Appended 
is a list of gardens open to members and 
a list of the members of the Society. 


THE GARDEN OF THE GENESEE 
1940. Illus. Published by the Rochester 
Historical Society, Rochester, N. Y. 
29 pages. 50¢. 


The Rochester Historical Society is of- 
fering in “The Garden of the Genesee” 
an attractive and informative little paper 
backed book, illustrated with old draw- 
ings, prints and lithographs and telling 
the story of the Valley of the Genesee 
in the vicinity of what is now Rochester, 


N. Y., especially in its relationship to 
the fruit and nursery industries. 

As early as 1820, the first vegetable 
seeds were sold commercially in Rochester- 
ville and in 1830 the Monroe County 
Horticultural Society was formed, fol- 
lowed a year later by the publication of 
the first issue of the Genesee Farmer by 
Luther Tucker. These were the begin- 
nings of a period rich in horticultural 
activity. In 1832 the first nursery was 
established by the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer. It was in 1839 that this was 
taken over by George Ellwanger, a native 
of Wurtemberg. Patrick Barry of Ire- 
land later joined him to form the famous 
nursery firm of Ellwanger and Barry. 
Other famous nurserymen of the Genesee 
were Houghton, Kedie, Bateham, Joseph 
Harris and James Vick. 

In 1888 the City of Rochester accepted 
from the firm of Ellwanger and Barry the 
gift of the nursery property for city 
parks. Brief biographies of George Ell- 
wanger and Patrick Barry and a reprint 
from The American Nurseryman entitled 
“Pioneer Nurserymen” close the little 
book which contains an amazing amount 
of horticultural history in its 29 pages. 


A GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL 
TERMS, Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion, Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
University. 25¢. 


This slim bulletin, compiled by Clarence 
EK. Kobuski, gives clear-cut, concise defini- 
tions of the most generally used _horti- 
cultural terms. The effort has been to 
make all definitions understandable to 
the average gardener and to offer the 
glossary in convenient and usable form. 
Of course, it is alphabetically arranged, 
beginning with aberrant and ending with 
zygomorphie. 


1939 ANNUAL OF THE CAMELLIA 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 45 pages. 
Published by The Azalea and Camellia 
Society of America, Macon, Ga. 


The current Camellia Year Book con- 
tains notes from Camellia growers in 
various parts of the country, reports of 
experiences and of Camellia shows, and 
a list of Camellias with descriptions. 

An announcement by the secretary in- 
forms readers that a number of color 
slides of Camellia varieties are available 
for illustrated lectures. These are in 
possession of the Society and may be 
borrowed through its secretary. 


New Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Fool-proof Chrysanthemums for gar- 
den culture were exhibited to the publie 
for the first time on October 12-13 by the 
University of Chicago at its Mill Road 
Farm in Lake Forest, Ill. Many claims 
are made for these new varieties, de- 
veloped by Ezra J. Kraus, chairman of the 
department of botany, chiefly their ex- 
treme hardiness. It is said the plants have 
weathered 33° below zero. Nearly three 
hundred kinds in many colors and forms 
have been selected. 
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The Gardener’s Five-Foot 
Book Shelf 


A an edueational feature of the New York World’s 
Fair, three prominent garden club executives com- 
piled two garden book lists. One was for general refer- 
ence and reading; the other for special plant material. 
Those who compiled these lists were Mrs. Robert H. Fife, 
Mrs. Anna Gilman Hill, and Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs. 
The idea was suggested by Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt. 
This gardener’s bookshelf list received little notice the 
time it was exhibited at Gardens on Parade, but it will 
serve, nevertheless, as an excellent guide to the amateur 
gardener who would like to start a garden library, and 
also to garden centers and garden clubs. 


Hortus; a concise 


1935. $5. 


Liberty Hyde. 
gardening. Macmillan, 
Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 


Jailey. dictionary of 


3 vol. Maemillan. 1935. $15. 

Bottomley, Myrl E. Design of small properties. Macmillan, 
1934. $2.50. 

Buxton, Mrs. Bessie. The window garden. Orange Judd. 
1936. $1.50. 

De La Mare, Alpheus T., ed. Garden guide. De La Mare. 
1934. $2. 

Farrington, Edward I. The vegetable garden. Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint. 1939. $1. 

Fox, Mrs. Helen Morgenthau. Gardening with herbs for 
flavor and fragrance. Macmillan. 1935, $2.50. 

Free, Montague. Gardening. Harcourt, Brace. 1937. $2.95. 

Gray, Asa. New manual of botany; 7th ed. American Book 


Co. 1908. $3. 
Hay, Annuals. New York, E. P. 
Hill, Anna Gilman. Forty years of gardening. 
1938. $4. 
Holman, Richard 


a. Wiley & Sons. 


Dutton. 19388. $2. 


Frederick A, 


Roy, 


Stokes. 
Morris. A 
1934. $4. 


textbook of general botany. 


Hottes, Alfred Carl. Book of perennials. De La Mare. 
1937. $2.25. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. Book of shrubs. De La Mare. 1937. $3. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. Book of trees. De La Mare. 1932. $5. 

Hottes, Alfred Carl. Little book of climbing plants. De La 
Mare. 1924. $1.75. 


Hottes, Alfred Carl. 1001 garden questions answered. De La 
Mare. 1935. $2. 

Hubbard, Henry Vincent. An introduction to the study of 
landscape design. Macmillan. 1929. $6. 

Jekyll, Gertrude. Colour schemes for the flower garden; 8th 

1936. $6.50. 

Jekyll, Gertrude. Wall, water and woodland gardens. Charles 
Scribners. 1934. $6.50. 

Maurice 


ed. Charles Seribners. 


Kains, Grenville. Propagation of plants. Orange 


Judd. 1938. $3.50. 
Keays, Mrs. Frederick Love. Old roses. Maemillan, 1935. $3. 


Keeler, Harriet Louise. Our northern shrubs and how to 
identify them. Charles Scribners, 1925. 

King, Mrs. Francis. Flower garden day by day. Frederick 
A. Stokes. 1927. $1.50. 

King, Mrs. Francis. Variety in the little garden. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1923. $1.75. 

McKenny, Margaret. Your city garden. D. Appleton-Century. 
1937. $3. 

Maemillan, Hugh Fraser. 
Macmillan. 1936. $8.75. 


Tropical planting and gardening. 





Field book of American wild 


1939. $3.50. 


Mathews; Ferdinand Schuyler. 


G. P. 


Jean 


Putnam, 
Henri. 


flowers. 


Nicolas, The rose manual. Doubleday, Doran. 
1938. $2.50. 
Rohde, Eleanour Sinclair. Herbs and herb gardening. Mac- 


millan, 1937. $3. 
Rogers, Julian Ellen. The tree book. Doubleday, Doran. 1914. 
$3.25. 


Sedgwick, Mabel Cabot. The garden month by month. Garden 


City Publishing Co. 1936. $1.98. 

Seymour, E. L. D. The garden encyelopedia. W. H. Wise. 
1936. $3.65. 

Taft, Levi Rawson. Greenhouse management. Orange Judd. 


1928. $2.25. 
Westeott,. Cynthia. The plant doctor. Frederick <A, 
1937. $2. 


Stokes. 


Wilder, Mrs. Louise Beebe. Adventures with hardy bulbs. 
Maemillan. 1936. $5. 

Wilder, Mrs. Louise Beebe. Fragrant path. Macmillan. 
1932. $3. 

Wilder, Mrs. Louise Beebe. The rock garden. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1933. $1.50. : 

Wister, John Caspar. Four seasons in your garden. J. B. 


Lippincott. 1936. $2.50. 


Wright, Richardson. The gardener’s day book. J. B. Lippin- 


ecott. 1938. $2.50. 

Wright, Richardson. The story of gardening. Dodd, Mead. 
1934. $3.75. 

Wyman, Donald. Hedges, screens and windbreaks. Whittlesey 


House. 1938. $2.75. 
Any good garden record book. 


Supplementary List on Special Plant Material and 
Garden Literature 


Aiken, George D. Pioneering with wild flowers. 
the Author, 1933. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Cultivated conifers in North America. 
Macmillan. 1933. $7.50. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. 
1939. $3. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Garden of gourds. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Garden of pinks. Macmillan. 1938. $3. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Manual of cultivated plants. Macmil- 
lan. 1938. $5. 

Baker, Mrs. Mary Evans. Florida wild flowers. Macmillan 
1938. $3.50. 

Borg, John. Cacti. Macmillan. 1937. $7.50. 


Putney, Vt., 


Garden of larkspurs. Maemillan. 


1939, 
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Bowers, Clement Gray. Rhododendrons and azaleas. Maemil- 
lan. 1936. $10. 

Bowles, Edward A. Handbook of the narcissus. 
M. Hopkinson, 1934. 12s 6d. 

Clute, Willard Nelson. Our ferns; 2d ed. Frederick A. Stokes. 
1938. $4. 

Conway. John Gregory. Flowers: 
1938. $6. 

Coombs, Sarah V., South African plants for American gar- 
dens. Frederick A. Stokes. 1936. $4.50. 

Cumming, Alex. Hardy chrysanthemums. Whittlesey House. 
1939. $2.50. 

Fairchild, David Grandison. The world was my garden. 
Charles Scribners. 1938. $3.75. 

Fisher, Mrs. Adele S. Flower shows and how to stage them. 
R. R. Smith. 1938. $5. 

Gager, Charles Stuart. Plant world. 
1934. $1. 

Hall, Alfred Daniel. Book of the tulip. Frederick A. Stokes. 
1930. $5. 

Harding, Mrs. Edward. Book of the peony. J. B. Lippincott. 
1917. $6.50. 

Hume, Harold Hardrada. Gardening in the lower South. 
Macmillan. 1929. $5. 

Kains, Maurice Grenville. Adventures in gardening for boys 
and girls. Greenberg. 1937. $2.50. 


London, 


east-west. Alfred Knopf. 


University Society. 


Medsger, Oliver Perry. Edible wild plants. Macmillan. 1939. 
$3.50. 

Morse. H. K. Gardening in the shade. Charles Scribners. 
1939. $3. 

Parker, Charles W. The lawn; how to make it and how to 
maintain it. Hale, Cushman & Flint. 1939. $1. 

Peattie, Donald Culross. Green laurels. Simon & Schuster. 
1936. $3.75. 

Phillips. George Arthur. Delphiniums; their history and 
cultivation, Maemillan, 1933. $2.50. 

Preininger, Margaret. Japanese flower arrangement for mod- 
ern homes. Little. Brown. 1936. $5. 

Rehder, Alfred. Manual of cultivated trees and shrubs; 
revised ed., Macmillan. 1940. $10.50. 

Roberts, John Louis. Modern dahlias. Doubleday, Doran. 
1938. $2. 

Rowntree, Lester. Hardy Californians. Macmillan. 1936. $3.50. 

Salisbury, Edward James. Living garden. Macmillan. 1936. $3. 

Schulz, Ellen D. Texas wild flowers. Laidlaw Bros. 1928. $3. 

Scruggs, Mrs. Gross R. Gardening in the southwest. South- 
west Press. 1932. $2.50. 

Sharples, Ada White. Alaska wild flowers. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1938. $3. 

Slate, George L. Lilies for American gardens. 
Seribners. 1939. $3.50. 


Charles 


Brown. 1927. $5. 
1927. $5. 


Charles Scribners. 1935. $2. 





McKinney, Mrs. Ella Porter. Iris in the little garden. Little, 
McLean, Forman Taylor. Gladiolus book. Doubleday. Doran. 


Markham, Ernest. Clematis, the large and small flowered. 


Taylor, Norman, ed. 


Mifflin. 1938. $7.50. 
White, Edward Albert. 


1939. $5. 


Wilkie, David. Gentians. Charles Secribners. 1936. $4.50. 
Wister, John C. Lilae 


The garden dictionary. Houghton, 


American orchid culture. De La Mare. 


culture. Orange Judd. 1930. $1.25. 








ANY cheerful friends go rollick- 

ing about our gardens, perform- 

ing a useful service, and then 
disappear without making their presence 
known to the eyes of a single person. 

Last summer, a neighbor of mine sent 
me a hurried call to come to her home 
and identify a curious looking creature, 
the like of which, she declared, she had 
never seen or heard of before. When I 
arrived shortly thereafter, she pointed 
out to me two very small elay pots stick- 
ing to the awning over a window. 

Fortunately, only one of the tiny clay 
pots had been sealed with a mud cover. 
The other little vessel appeared to be 
finished. While I was discussing the 
habits of the builder of these two dainty 
creations, the little artisan arrived, bear- 
ing a small caterpillar which she quickly 
carried inside the open pot. On crawling 
out, she paused a moment on a nearby 
leaf, and with her forefeet brushed her 
antennae and her face, and was careful 
to comb her iridescent wings as if she 
were soon to attend a social function 
where everybody would be wearing their 
very best clothes. 

Her waist was slender, as slim as a 
thread, and her abdomen looked to be 
nothing more than a tiny knob, which I 
noticed later was used as a sort of rud- 
der in guiding her body in flight. Her 
body was all aquiver and she behaved as 
if she were simply a bundle of nerves. 
She was a Potter-wasp. 

We watched the madam until she again 
took flight, and as she did not go far 
away, I followed on her trail, traveling 
in a most clumsy manner compared to her 
graceful movements. She lit on the 
green leaves, and walked about. After 
pausing a moment, as if searching for a 
lost article of some kind, she darted off 


The Potter-Wasp 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





A pot made by the Potter-wasp 


searching diligently. By this time the 
woman who had sent for me had for- 
gotten her age, and was racing gaily with 
me over her lawn as she had not done 
since she was a child. In a flash, madam 
Potter-wasp pounced upon a tiny cater- 
pillar that was making a meal of a ten- 
der green leaf, gave the larva a, hypo- 
dermic in its nervous system by stinging 
it, then grabbed it up and flew back to 
the unfilled clay pot on the awning. 
Madam Potter was filling the clay ves- 
sel which she had finished, with tiny cat- 


erpillars that were destroying this wom- 
an’s garden. When the little artisan had 
succeeded in eatching enough small eater- 
pillars to fill the pot, she hurried inside 
and placed an egg of her own on the last 
larva. Again she was off, but this time 
she brought in a load of mud, and little 
by little she patiently sealed the pot. 
After looking at it, as if she were making 
a strong wish, she sailed away, evidently 
well satisfied with the task she had just 
completed. 

When the Potter-wasp had gone, the 
woman looked inquiringly into my face 
and asked, “What's it all about anyway? 
The more I look about and see the mar- 
velous things in Nature, the more I am 
confused, and | realize that I am simply 
one more ignoramus!” 

“You have just seen the last part of 
one of Nature’s most interesting motion 
picture shows,” I replied. She admitted 
that she had seen American Indian pot- 
tery that was almost an identical copy of 
the tiny clay patterns pasted on her 
awning, and guessed correctly that, per- 
haps, the red man of America got his first 
idea of making pottery, at least of this 
pattern, from witnessing just such a per- 
formance as we had seen. 

The fact is, the wasp had made the pot 
by collecting mud pellets and after mix- 
ing hairs with it, had slowly worked it 
into a vessel to hold caterpillars. Her 
method of utilizing hairs in the mud to 
keep it from breaking apart, is equal to 
the practice of the ancient people of 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt of mixing 
straw with mud in making brick. 

It is essential that madam Potter-wasp 
provide fresh meat for her baby, so she 
solves the problem by pouncing on the 


(Continued on page 566) 
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Suet nailed to a stick attached to the 
bird feeder will catch the eye of 


downy woodpeckers, as shown above 





Dr. and Mrs. Kimball not only are 
thoroughly familiar with various 
Ways and means that home gardeners 
may use to make birds constant 
visitors in the garden, but they’re 
also expert bird photographers. The 
cover illustration as well as the pic- 
tures on these pages are examples of 
their work.—Eprror. 











ANY of us labor under the de- 
lusion that when the cold days of 
winter approach, it is practically 

useless to expect to find any birds in our 
now flowerless gardens. It is true that 
most of them have left for a warmer 
climate, but there are several hardy birds 
that do winter with us, and with very 
little effort, these can be drawn close 
to the house where they can be. easily 
observed. 

The commonest winter resident birds 
of gardens in the New York region are 
the junco, chickadee, white-throated spar- 
row, White breasted nuthatch, red-breasted 
nuthateh, downy woodpecker, blue jay 
and starling. Other less frequent visitors 
are tree buntings, white- 
crowned sparrows, brown creepers, king- 


sparrows, 


lets, purple finches and fox sparrows. 
All of these birds weleome artificial 
food, and some have decided preferences. 
The food will be consumed daily, even 
hourly, and particularly is this true fol- 
lowing a severe ice storm or snow storm 
when all natural’ food is inaeeessible. Ice 
storms, while a thing of beauty to the 
human eye, are the worst offenders as far 
as birds are concerned, because even the 





The white breasted nuthatch can be 
tempted to a small feeding station 


with a suet. nut, and seed mixture 
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Attracting Winter Birds 


DR. and MRS. HEATHCOTE KIMBALL, (N. Y.) 


food that the birds have hidden in crevices 
in the bark of trees, is completely frozen 
over with a hard coating that the birds 
cannot erack. It is at such times as this 
that a little food placed in a sheltered 
spot may save the lives of several species 
of birds which will repay you many fold 
for your attention by later eating many 
grubs and insects that infest your garden. 

In placing a feeding station, several 
things should be borne in mind. First, it 
should be placed near “cover” which pro- 
vides a “safety zone” or place of escape 
from any predators, such as eats, dogs, 
hawks, ete. On several oceasions we have 
seen hawks swoop down and try to pick 
a bird from the station, but every time 
a hasty retreat to a sharply spiked Bar- 
berry bush has saved the feeder from a 
sudden end. A conveniently placed brush 
pile serves just as well, or a dense ever- 
green growth. 

For your own convenience, the station 
should be near the house where you can 
watch it from a window without. having to 
go outdoors. It may be necessary to start 
it rather far from the house, but after vou 
have gotten a concentration of birds, it 
can be gradually moved nearer and 
nearer, and finally made into a window 
hox feeder, if you so desire. It is sur- 
prising how quickly the birds learn to 
find the food, and how readily they will 
follow it wherever it is placed. We have 
led them completely around the house 
from the eolder north side to the south, 
which provided more adequate shelter. 
However, shelter does:not seem to be as 
important as food. This gradual ap- 
proach to the house will make the birds 
tamer, and with a little patience some 


will eat from your hand. We had several 
chickadees that even came in the open 
window and ate from a box placed on a 
table inside the room. On other occasions 
when photographing at the feeding 
station, nuthateches and chickadees would 
come to feed when we were setting up 
our camera three feet away, and some 
even lit on the camera itself. Also, by 
standing quietly near the feeder, holding 
a piece of suet in the hand, chickadees 
have lit on our fingers to peck at the 
suet. 

There are for sale all kinds and sorts 
of elaborate and simple feeders and feed- 
ing stations, some of which are glassed 
in on all sides but one, and rotate with 
the wind so that the open side is always 
in the lee. Others are made to fit into 
open windows so that the feeder itself 
extends into the room and still others are 
to be nailed on trees. While all these are 
excellent, a simple home-made device will 
prove just as adequate. All that is neces- 
sary is an upright stick at least 5 feet 
high, with a flat board about a foot square 
nailed at the top, while the other end of 
the upright is sharpened to stick in the 
ground. The square board should have 
several holes of different diameters bored 
through it, in which ean be placed 
branches, Pine cones, or anything you 
wish for a perching place. A roof can be 
added if desired. It will help to keep the 
food from getting wet or covered with 
snow. 

Again, there are many prepared wild 
bird foods on the market, but it is much 
asier and cheaper to prepare your own, 
and the menu ean be varied for what- 
ever kind of bird you are particularly 
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interested in. All the species we have 
mentioned will come to a mixture pre- 
pared as follows: Melt suet in a pan and 
when melted stir in a little honey. Then 
add peanuts and raisins chopped fine, 
sunflower seed, and mixed serateh feed. 
For a‘very fancy menu, supplement this 
with uncooked oatmeal, cooked and un- 
cooked rice and black walnut kernels. 
This combination we found in Margaret 
MeKenny’s “Birds in the Garden,” and 
while it may drive you out of the kitehen 
when you are melting all the ingredients 
together, it has the great advantage that 
it ean be poured (while still hot) on any- 
thing, and it will quickly set. Pine cones 
can be dipped in it. It can be poured 
into seed pods or on the bark of a tree, 
or poured over the branches of an ever- 
gvreen. A small panful will last several 
days, but it must be reheated each time 
before use. 

Sunflower seeds alone are relished by 
chickadees and white-breasted nuthatches, 
and the nuthatch will frequently take a 
seed away, wedge it in a erack in the 
bark of a tree, and split off the shell to 
get at the kernel. The blue jay also likes 
these, but he gulps them, shell and all. 
If you want real comedy with this impish 
chap, drive a nail through the shell of 
a whole peanut fastening it to the plat- 
form, and watch his anties trying to take 
it away. 

Suet alone, in a fair sized piece tied 
or nailed to the platform or an upright 
stick, is the favorite for woodpeckers 
and red-breasted nuthatches, and a_see- 
ondary food both for chickadees and 
white-breasted nuthatches. It is also eaten 
by kinglets, hermit thrushes, brown creep- 
ers and starlings. 

Juneos and all the members of the 
sparrow family prefer cracked corn or 
mixed seeds--corn, hemp, millet, ete. 
These birds are all essentially ground 
feeders and will be hard to raise to a 
platform above the ground. We finally 
sneceeded, as shown in the picture of the 
juneo on the front cover of this issue, 
by first feeding on the ground and then 
raising the ground to the platform by 
digging up a section of the lawn—sod, 
erass, plants and everything—and putting 
it wholesale on the platform, in the mean- 
while discontinuing the ground feeding. 

In general, this will adequately cover 
the subject of attraeting winter birds. 
There is one other thing you will attract 
and that is winter squirrels. They present 
a problem, as they eat everything in 
sight. The only way to keep them away 
from the food tray is to have it high 
enough so ‘hey cannot jump to it from 
the ground, and far enough away from 
the bushes or trees so that thev cannot 
reach it from above. However, they ean 
climb the upright stick. A wide flat 
metal guard or platform should be placed 
around the stick below the feeding plat- 
form—wide enough so that the squirrel 








Cones stuck through holes in the feed- 
ing tray appeal to many kinds of 
winter birds. This chickadee is in- 
vestigating a food mixture on the 
cone; sunflower seeds and suet are 
placed on the platform below 


cannot reach out to get a grip on its edge. 

One last word—artificial food will bring 
a concentration of birds, and this con- 
centration will attract more birds who 
want to know why so many are in one 
spot. The chickadees will find it first, 
and soon there may be an occasional rare 
visitor vou never expected to see. To 
maintain this concentration, it is essential 
to keep up the feeding daily or soon the 
numbers will begin to fall off. 


Clematis Integrifolia 
Atta several unsuccessful attempts 


with seed of Clematis integrifolia, I 
purchased two plants which I prize as 
one of the loveliest flowers in my hardy 
border. As this is one of the herbaceous 
species, it dies to the ground in autumn 
and makes its appearance quite early 
the next spring. It has a bushy, non- 
climbing habit, about 18 inches high, 
and has lovely blue bell-like flowers with 
petals somewhat reflexed, and a_ long 


blooming period if not allowed to form 
seed. Mine is in full sun in common 
soil, but the catalogue advises a _ lime 


soil the same as for the climbing Clematis. 
My plants require a light support as the 
stems are not stiff enough to hold their 
shape. This extra trouble is slight com- 
pared with the beauty this Clematis gives. 
| consider it a real gem.—(Mrs.) ANNA 
JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


A Plea for Phlox Seedlings 


| AM well aware that by good authority 
we are not supposed to let hardy 
Phlox go to seed. I try to keep mine 
from seeding, especially with the first 
crop of bloom. However, with the others 
I am not so particular, and | have had 
such good luck that I would like to have 
others try it, too. The experiment is fun, 
takes little space and care, and the un- 
desirable ones are easily destroyed. To 
mention a few of mine, one rivaled R. P. 
Struthers; another would compare with 
Elizabeth Campbell; and other colors 
were deep pink with red eve, white with 
pink eve, a very dark red or wine and 
some lovely whites. 

To me these volunteers seem thriftier 
and hardier than many of the named 
varieties, and needless to say, cheaper 
too.—(Mrs.) ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 

















A single bloom stalk of Cym- 

bidium pauwelesi is shown left. 

Flowers of Cymbidiums last an 
unusually long time 


Rich coloring and rare perfection 
of bloom are found in the blos- 
soms of hybrid Orchids. The plant 
pictured at right is Brassolelia- 
cattleya General French 


Photos by Louis Seelback 








Notes From an Orchid Fancier 


PPARENTLY the idea of growing 
A erat has been one from which 
the amateur gardener has shied 


away. There are several reasons for this. 
First, he thought it was an expensive 
one. Second, he thought it required an 
especially built glass house. Third, the 
source of supply was considered very re- 
mote. Then last of all he felt he had to 
wait a great many years to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor in the final blooming of 
the plants. All these ideas have been so 
deeply rooted that it will take some time 
to debunk’ them. 

Let us take up the first reason, the ex- 
pense idea. Today seedlings can be pur- 
chased for as little as 15 cents a_ plant 
ready for individual potting, and larger 
ones ean be obtained at from 50 cents to 
one dollar each. 
that will bloom in approximately three or 
four vears and are crosses of good Cat- 
tlevas. As Cattlevas are the backbone ot 
ever\ colleetion it is a vood idea building 
with this in mind. 

Contrary to general belief, Orchids are 
mighty tough and it takes a lot of punish- 
ment and neglect to kill one. Due to the 
great variation of climate of their natural 
habitats they do remarkably well when 
specimens from many climes are brought 
together under one roof. While at one 
time the sources of supply were very 
remote there are now commercial grow- 
ers all over the country and they have so 
perfected their packing and shipping that 
they are able to guarantee safe delivery 
in any part of the United States. 

Another deterrent has been the impa- 
tience to see the plant bloom. When one 
considers that once a plant starts bloom- 


These latter are ones 





A view of the author’s Orchid house, 
taken on April 6, this year 


GILMORE OQUERBACKER, (Ky.) 


ing vou are assured of an annual erop 
for many years to come, this should in 
itself eliminate this obstacle. This time 
element has been a great factor but fruit 
trees and some garden flowers also re- 
quire vears to attain maturity. When 
one thinks of the many years of pleasure 
to be enjoved from Orchids it is a wonder 
that more people don’t start at onee. 
Orchid plants have been known to bloom 
annually for 30 years but from 10 to 15 
vears is about the average. Cattleya 
blooms will remain in good condition over 
two weeks on the plant in perfect shape 


while the Phalenopsis, Calanthes and 
Cymbidiums will last from 4 to 12 weeks. 
At present I have a Cymbidium pauwelsi 
with a spike bearing 23 blossoms that has 
been in splendid shape for 11 weeks. | 
am growing many varieties in the same 
room which is 18 x 33 feet. 


HE next time you plan to rearrange 

the space in your sunroom or little 
glass-house by all means leave a little 
space for a few Orchid plants and you 
will be more than repaid in the dividends 
you will surely receive from them. 
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Christmas in the Garden 


ITH a confessed very deep lik- 

ine for the Rose, I confess that 

at times I want to see other 
things, many other things, that the gar- 
den ean give me. With 365 days in each 
of the next three years after this one 
has finished, I hope to enjoy the garden 
every one of them. Admitting myself to 
be a garden crank, I give the reason tor 
my erankiness when I say that there is 
enjovment for me in the garden any 
day, and nearly all the hours of any day. 
There have been moonless midsummer 
nights when the retained daylight glow 
in the heart of the Regal Lily has given 
a pleasure not related to sunshine. When 
wind blows; when the leaves move 
about; when rain falls, adding a whole 
series of charms it alone ean give; when 
snow e¢overs the ground; when sleet 
clings to the twigs, even in the midst of 
a roaring, tearing windstorm, there is 
something to be obtained in a garden 
that one can’t read by the fireside from 
a book. 

In this spirit, therefore, I speak of 
Breeze Hill in December. Our earliest 
recorded frost in thirty-one years came 
October 7; the latest so-called ‘‘ black’? 
frost left the garden quite matured but 
unfrozen until November 19. After that 
the twig tracery began to be the promi- 
nent factor. The garden was turning 
toward the rest and then the progress 
which winter alone ean give. 

In early December there will vet be 
shreds of color here and there, and 
more than shreds as one compares the 
twigs and branches that, bared of leaves, 
washed by the fall rains, show the varia- 
tions of soft color which characterize the 
time. 

Of aetual bloom there is sure to be 
the Christmas Rose which is not a Rose. 
The Hellebores at Breeze Hill begin to 
be modestly obvious in October. They 
add emphasis to their whiteness in No- 
vember, and the Christmas month finds 
the greenness of the opening blooms 
whitening to catch the snow which is 
likely to sift in among them. 

These Hellebores, with us, are happy 
in a sheltered spot next to a great Taxus 
of which their spread gives the ave ree- 
ord, for at first they were planted under 
the sheltering branches close to the 
ground. The tree grew and grew, and 
the Hellebores had to be reseued from 
it, so that they have thus marched away 
from the center of the tree 4 or 5 feet. 

This Christmas Rose is not always 
at its best on the Savior’s Birthday, nor 
do I often find that the thought of ice 
and snow fits into its general habit of 
bloom. It seems to need shelter, and 
the best flowers we ever had were when 





We are urged to conserve American 
Holly at Christmas time, and yet it 
can be grown in many home gardens 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


we put some plants in a coldframe, to 
which we gave enough shelter so that 
when the covering was lifted the full 
beauty of the blooms could be enjoyed. 
There is, of course, complete hardiness 
in the plant, but it can easily be en- 
crusted with frozen snow and ice, when 
it isn’t nearly as beautiful or desirable. 

To any who are thinking pleasantly 
of Helleborus niger in any of its forms 
it may be suggested that it is much 
easier to transplant than some of the 
commentators say, because we have 
never yet hurt it in moving it whenever 
we wanted to. It does seem to want 
light shade, or even considerable shade. 
Plenty of humus about it and a sug- 
gestion of protection for its peculiar 
claw-like deeply green leaves seem to 
help. 


This Christmas time we may have an 


opportunity to see the flower on several 
plants which came in April of this vear 
from Holland, not many days before 
that flowerful land was Germanized. 
This is the Kessen strain of H. niger, 
and just what it is to do I do not know, 
for no deseription is at hand. The other 
Hellebore, sometimes called the Lenten 
Rose, with quite distinct foliage and 
showing purplish flowers, leaves me quite 
unexcited. H. orientalis is to Breeze 
Hill, more of a botanical specimen than 
a desirable flower. The native wild 
green-flowered sort fits the same relation. 

All through December and for months 
to come Breeze Hill gives me daily en- 
jovment as I note the richness of the 
Holly berries. We have sedulously cared 
for not only Ilex opaca, the ordinary 
American Holly—which, incidentally, is 


native in the county in which Breeze Hill 








is my garden home—but have taken care 
to get both sexes planted so that the 
chances of a berry crop are good. Of 
Opaca varieties we have come to have 
Croonenberg, with entire rather than 
notched foliage, France and Johnson, 
but we can’t tell much about them as 
adding real Christmas pleasure until they 
produce fruit. 

One Ilex of the Cornuta group, which 
is also ealled Burfordi, is richly good 
this December, because it has grown 
rapidly and its entire leaves are set 
with unusually large fruit. There are 
several of these Cornuta varieties, not 
all of which are yet old enough to fruit. 
I think I get more foliage pleasure out 
of the daintily cut I. perneyi than any 
other, though no fruit is yet in sight. 
One little plant is particularly worth 
while. It is a hybrid between the Eng- 
lish Aquifolium and the Perneyi I have 
just written about, and it does have ex- 
quisite foliage. 

Ilex crenata has inconspicuous flowers 
and black fruit, but I have never seen 
any because we treat that plant as an 
extremely effective hedge plant which 
bears shearing as well as does Taxus. A 
variety of it, I. crenata convexa, does 
have very shiny convex foliage worth 
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looking at, and particularly worth feel- 
ing, because it seems as if there was 
something about those little leaves that 
needed that kind of attention. 

The deciduous Hollies are not im- 
portant in this discussion, but it isn’t 
out of place for me here to set forth an 
ideal I have long held, which is that 
with proper fertilization, cultivation and 
the use of modern growth substances it 
ought to be possible for a fruiting Holly 
to be offered about Christmas time in a 
5-inch pot. This, it could be assured, 
would bring Christmas smiles anywhere. 

But December is the month when 
there is time to look ahead. I am as- 
suming that Roses have been properly 
protected, with their long shoots either 
cut off or tied, and that now the prin- 
cipal Rose garden occupation is_ the 
study of the catalogues. These are good 
for the year 1941, but too good, be- 
cause there are too many excellent 
“novelties,’? some of them having crept 
through from Europe last year, and a 
good many having begun life in the 
United States. As I consider what may 
be had to satisfy the particular longings 
of any garden Rose lover, I am more 
than ever proud that the Rose has not 
been afflicted with what I may eall 


“aristoeratitis”’ in the way of prices. 
Patent or no patent, not more than two 
dollars is asked for a Rose, and most of 
them, however new, sell for less. The 
Dahlias, Iris, Peonies, to which faney 
speculative prices are attached, are in 
poor comparison with the world’s great- 
est flower, which yet remains the flower 
of all the people, available to all. 

From the other end of the Rose buying 
game let me say some words about the 
cheap Roses now being offered, as low as 
ten for a dollar, transportation not in- 
cluded. It is probable that in any ten 
thus purchased there will be one or two 
that may grow, and occasionally one of 
them is true to name. On the whole, 
when the matter is checked up a year 
or two later it will be found that for 
the Rose of value which has appeared 
among the cheap ones just about the 
full price has been paid. The purchaser, 
however, has lost the time and taken the 
chance. 

This December the inquiring Rose 
lover has at his hand, or should have, 
‘*Modern Roses II,’’ which will give 
him close, honest deseriptions of 4,833 
Roses, including those last in commerce 
so far as they have been reported. He 
need not make any mistakes. 
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Backgrounds for Gardens 


Y own garden is a small one, less 
M than three-quarters of an acre, 

but there is not one month of all 
the year that it is without something of 
interest to show me, something of beauty 
to offer. 

To have an all-year garden, it is almost 
necessary that the background or the 
actual backbone of the planting plan, 
so to speak, be of evergreens—the sturdy, 
ever faithful ones which “slumber not, 
nor sleep.” But in the small garden, we 
must, of course, select these evergreens 
with the greatest care and a wary eye 
as to their future dimensions. Above all 
things, let us avoid for our foundation 
planting those young forest trees which 
look so attractive in the nursery, but 
which will, in a comparatively few years, 
have attained such a height and girth that 
the house will be completely smothered 
and all sunlight and fresh air shut out. 

Personally, I can think of nothing 
that adds more to the appearance of a 
house all through the year than a lovely 
foundation planting of evergreens—but it 
must be of the low-growing varieties. The 
flat form of Japanese Yew (Taxus cus- 
pidata), Spreading Cotoneaster (C. di- 
varicata), the spreading Junipers, and 
the broad-leaved evergreens—Mountain- 
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laurel, Carolina Rhododendron, and 
Mountain Andromeda—seem to tuck the 
house snugly into the ground and keep 
it from the stark, dour look that so 
many houses without foundation planting 
assume during the cold, gray days. 

Mountain Andromeda (Pieris _ flori- 
bunda) is apparently not so well known 
or so generally used as Laurels and 
Rhododendrons, yet it is a very charming 
shrub at all times of the year. Its light 
green foliage and Lily-of-the-Valley-like 
flowers, which come into bloom during 
Mareh when blossoms are so scarce and 
each one so precious, make it particularly 
desirable for the winter garden. 

These broad-leaved evergreens are my 
favorites for foundation planting. They 
form buds for the next year’s blooming 
during the summer, and all winter long, 
as I pass them when going into and out 
of the house, they cheer me with their 
promise of spring and the beauty that is 
to come. 

In my own garden the larger conifers 
have been used as an enclosure, with a 
few deciduous trees interspersed for con- 
trast. Could there be, I ask you, a more 
inspiring sight on a cold winter’s day 
than a silvery Grey Birch against the 
feathery boughs of a Hemlock; the grace- 


ful branches of a Flowering Dogwood 
outlined against a background of Douglas 
Fir; Yews, Laurels, and Mahonias reach- 
ing up to the lower branches of a lofty 
Pine? And under them all a thick green 
earpet of Periwinkle and Pachysandra. 

One much neglected evergreen which 
adds an especially cheery note to the 
winter garden is American Holly. I have 
never understood why this tree is found 
so seldom in northern gardens. If planted 
with care and once established, it is the 
most easily grown and certainly one of 
the handsomest of all the broad-leaved 
evergreens. Put in 17 years ago as small 
shrubs, two beautiful specimens in my 
own garden are now all of 25 feet high. 
Pruning these two trees has always been 
put off until right before Christmas, 
when the cut branches are used for Christ- 
mas greens. When once established, 
Hollies require practically no care, for 
they are immune to the diseases and 
ravages of most insect pests to which 
the more succulent, soft-leaved trees are 
susceptible. Surely nothing adds a gayer 
note to the winter scene, especially when 
the ground is covered with snow, than 
this Holly with its brilliant red berries 
and rich green leaves.—From a Radio 
Garden Club Broadcast, Station WOR. 
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House Plant Tip Exchange 


If you have grown an unusual 
house plant, or have found a sue- 
cessful way of propagating, train- 
ing, or growing a plant indoors, you 
are invited to write a letter for this 
page telling of your experiences. 
Pictures, if available, may be sub- 
mitted, too. Accepted material will 
be paid for at our regular rates 
upon publication—EpirTor. 











California Trees Indoors 


JENNIE R. AULTMAN, (Colo.) 


ERE is the way I brought a Giant 

Redwood and a California Pepper 
Tree into my home as house plants. Ob- 
taining some seed of each of these about 
three vears ago, I planted it in pots and 
have been well repaid for the small ex- 
penditure of time and money in the joy 
they have given me. 

The Pepper Tree is 4 feet high with 
gracefully hanging branches, is very 
ornamental, and when lightly shaken, 
emits a refreshing, spicy aroma. 

The California Redwood, or Sequoia 
gigantea, is highly interesting. Of course, 
it will never reach a great height indoors, 
but it does give me a thrill to gaze at my 
giant in miniature, and contemplate its 
future, even though at the present time 
it is but slightly more than 18 inches high 
and has never been transplanted from the 
5-inch pot in which the seed was sown. 
It is a thrifty looking baby, rather slow 





growing to be sure, but that makes it 
all the more interesting, for it does not 
require much window space. 

Both trees are planted in ordinary 
garden soil, and are in a window where 
a moderate amount of sunlight reaches 
them. I water them every other day. 
How I enjoy watching their development! 


A White Coleus Indoors 
Apa B. Turner, (N. Y.) 


The accompanying photo shows how 
strikingly beautiful a Coleus can become. 
This variety has pure white leaves with 
green edges. It is so different from the 
bright-colored varieties; it has a beauty 
all its own. Sometimes, if the plant is in 
very strong sunlight, it may have a 
slightly pinkish tone in the white center, 
which does not detract from its beauty. 

However, it, like other Coleus, does 
not require much sunlight. I find that the 
white Coleus especially thrives best in 
an east or west window. 

The plants thrive best in a rich soil 
and a fairly large pot. Turn them often 
to keep them symmetrical. If blossoms 
appear, pinch them out; they are in- 
conspicuous and tend to make the plant 
scraggly. New plants are easily rooted 
from slips and grow rapidly. 

Coleus have one enemy, the mealy-bug, 
which is a white cottony insect found 
along the stems and under sides of leaves. 
But if you start with clean plants free 
from this pest, vou will never be bothered 
with it. If a plant is badly infested it 
is best to discard it as they soon spread 
to nearby plants. You ean eradicate 
mealy bugs by using denatured alcohol 
on a swab of cotton. Brush every bug in 
sight and lightly along the undersides 
of the leaves and stems, where tiny ones 
ean be seen with the aid of a reading- 
glass. Repeat this treatment every two or 
three days and you will soon banish them. 


Brazilian Plume Plant 


OMETIME ago a woman gave me a 

cutting of this plant with bronze foli- 
age, saying, “I don’t know whether this 
will grow from a slip, but friends of mine 
have it growing in a conservatory.” I 
took the cutting a distance of 70 miles 
and planted it as I would a Geranium. 
It grew readily in the living-room. When 
summer came, I set the pot outdoors in a 
shady spot, and was delighted with its 
pink plumy flowers. I have found this 
plant described in a catalogue but the 
botanical name is not given. After the 
flower faded, even the seed stalk was 
attractive—CLara E. Spooner, (Calif.) 





These California trees are miles from home. 
Left is the California Pepper tree; right, 
the Giant Redwood 





White Coleus makes a_ luxuriant 
growth in a window receiving little 
sunlight 


The Swainsona 


F all the charming delicate vines for 

the winter window I believe Swain- 
sona grandiflora is the most attractive. 
I had one in Portland, Oregon (but then 
a walking stick will come to life there), 
that covered a lattice frame 4 feet wide 
and 6 feet high and was white with 
racemes of bloom all winter. 

1 raised this from spring-sown seed but 
by buying a well-grown plant now one 
may have Swainsona in bloom all winter. 
The foliage is as attractive as the flowers 
and in the South a well developed plant 
on a lattice will be a charming accent on 
a sheltered veranda all winter. I cannot 
savy how much cold it will stand but it 
is not exceedingly delicate | know.—Mrs. 
JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 
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Identification 


and Control 


of Mealy-Bugs 


EALY-BUGS are closely related 

to seale insects and may be found 

on house plants at any time of 
the year. They are brownish to light 
orange in color and entirely covered with 
a dense white, waxy, mealy material 
which takes the form of short projecting 
filaments along the lateral margins of 
the body. This waxy covering protects 
the bugs from certain insecticides which 
are used to control them. 

Mature female mealy-bugs are small, 
sluggish, soft-bodied insects about one- 
fourth inch in length and broadly oval 
in shape. They may occur singly or in 
clusters anywhere on the host plant, but 
mostly they prefer the tender growing 
tips, the under-sides of the leaves and 
protected areas where they can feed and 
multiply unmolested. The males are 
small, delicate, two-winged flies of the 
retiring type that do not feed in the 
adult stage and die soon after mating. 
So, as might be expected, it is the fe- 
male of the species that causes all the 
trouble. They have sucking mouth parts 
like aphids and rapidly devitalize the 
host plants by extracting the cell sap. 

Infested leaves become deformed, turn 
yellow and drop prematurely. Flowers 
are sometimes deformed by mealy-bugs 
feeding just below the buds. Unless 
checked these pests soon swarm all over 
the pliant and eventually kill it. In addi- 
tion they seerete a sweet sticky honey- 
dew which encourages sooty fungus and 
ants. 

There are several kinds of mealy-bugs 
but only three are of importance to the 
indoor gardener: 

1. Common mealy-bug 

2. Long-tailed mealy-bug 

3. Mexican mealy-bug 


The common mealy-bug is the one that 


causes most of the damage to house 
plants. It attacks nearly all kinds of 
vegetation but prefers soft-stemmed speci- 
mens such as Coleus, Geranium, Croton, 
Cyperus, Ivy, Orchid, African Violet, 


Cactus, Begonia, Poinsettia, Fuchsia, 
Fern, Gardenia and Oleander. The fe- 


males are active up to the time that they 
are ready to deposit eggs. Then they 
select a favorable spot on the plant, be- 
come more or less stationary and build 
up a colony of 300 to 600 yellowish 
eggs which is covered with a loose, white, 
cottony secretion. These eggs hatch in 
about ten days and the youngsters, which 
resemble the adult female, soon spread 
over the entire plant and immediately 
get to work pumping out cell sap. They 
grow rapidly and a new generation ap- 
pears about once a month. 

The long-tailed mealy-bug is easily 
identified by its long tail filaments. This 
type is a tropical or semi-tropical species 
found mostly in greenhouses. It is not 
as destructive as the common mealy-bug 
because the family inerease is not so 
rapid, the females giving birth to living 
young instead of laying countless eggs. 
Long-tailed mealy-bugs seem to be par- 
ticularly happy on Ferns, but in a pinch 
there is no doubt that they will gladly 
feast on numerous other plants. 

The Mexican mealy-bug is of. fairly 
recent introduction and oceurs mostly in 
the South. It resembles the common 
type and has been reported destructive on 
Chrysanthemums, cotton and citrus fruits. 
In time it may become a pest of major 
importance. 


Control measures. Mealy-bugs are more 
easily prevented than eured. A thriving 
infestation is often hard to eradicate 
without damaging the host plant. The 
safest and most economical means of 
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A. Common mealy-bug, greatly enlarged; B. Long-tailed mealy-bug, greatly 
enlarged; C. Typical mealy-bug infestation on Coleus 

















control is to wash off the bugs and egg 
clusters with a forceful spray of water. 
This treatment works remarkably well in 
the majority of cases. Plants which are 
too fragile to stand strong syringing with 
water may be dipped in a strong soap 
solution to which 40 per cent nicotine 
sulphate (1 teaspoonful to a quart of 
water) has been added. Spraying mealy- 
bugs with a solution of Black Leaf 40 
and Volek (4 teaspoonful of each to a 
quart of water) has proved effective. 
Plants that may be injured by such po-' 
tent sprays should be thoroughly washed 
with water about two hours after the 
spray is applied. Sponging and brushing 
infested plants with soapy water can be 
used to advantage in certain cases. Sprays 
containing kerosene should be avoided as 
they may injure the plant. Anointing 
the bugs with a drop of alcohol is an- 
other method of control frequently heard 
about. This is not only a tedious and 
uncertain process but also a downright 
waste of good anti-freeze—D. C. F., 
Bulletin, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, 


Mulch for Rock Gardens 


ARE of the rock garden should not 

be an arduous task, says H. T. 
Skinner of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. In early winter a light muleh will 
protect the plants and guard against heav- 
ing by frost. One of the best materials is 
salt marsh hay; it is light and does not 
pack, but away from the coast it is some- 
what difficult to obtain. 

Two other materials have shown prom- 
ise in trials at Cornell. One is a product 
of glassworks, a white, fluffy, 2-inch-thick 
spread known as fibrous glass; the other 
is ordinary wood excelsior such as may 
be bought in bales or salvaged from 
packing eases. 

Fibrous glass is slightly more expen- 
sive than the usual mulch material, but 
both this and the excelsior can be dried 
after removal and stored for future use. 
Their outstanding qualities are lightness 
and airiness, which is so essential in 
mulches. 

No mulch should be so heavy that it 
packs down too tightly. Many rock gar- 
den plants are semi-evergreen; they need 
to breathe through winter and do not 
like a sodden close confinement. Special 
plants, rather than the entire garden, may 
be all that need protection, but no 
harm will come from a complete covering 
if the right sort of mulch is used. 


May I say here that I have read FLOWER 
GROWER over a périod of years and have 
come to depend on it. I have found the 
information gained from the magazine both 
practical and authentic. FLOWER GROWER 
is the best garden magazine I have ever 
seen. You are to be congratulated on the 
improvement that has been made since it 
came under the new management. 

Thanking you for providing such a-maga- 
zine for all dirt gardeners.—Mrs. L. F. 
MarrTIn, (Tenn.) 





The Frower Grower surely is great. I 
don’t know how I got along without it.— 
(Mrs.) JAMES CASADEVALL, (N. J.) 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


E had been swapping yarns about 

our “gambling in novelties,” as 

one of us put it, when a stranger 
exclaimed: 

“T don’t want to be a kibitzer so, 
with your permission, I’ll join the game 
and raise the ante. To judge by your 
plays, you’re dealing from a stacked deck 
—not taking any chances! So let me 
tell you of a couple I took. 

“Years ago, when Col. George War- 
ing offered seed of the then new Trophy 
Tomato, I was called a fool because I 
paid $5.00 for the 20 seeds I sowed in 
my greenhouse. Seventeen sprouted and 
I made euttings of them and of their 
shoots so that by spring I had 150 plants, 
18 of which I sold at fifty cents each; 
the remainder yielded me $50 worth 
of seed! 

“On another occasion, when the Hers- 
tine Raspberry came out and a friend 
bought two plants for $5 in the autumn, 
I offered to propagate them on 
shares during the winter. I cut the long 
roots into l-inch pieces, placed them in 
the greenhouse propagating bed and as 
fast as shoots appeared potted them. By 
planting time we each had 129 plants 
with tops averaging 12 inches high to 
start a patch! 

“So I say that when a new variety is 
announced at a high price it pays to 
buy a few and to use a little skill to 
increase their number; but it is always 
well to know how to do a thing before 
investing money in it.” 

The speaker was the late Prof. W. 
F. Massey, who resigned his professorship 
at the Maryland Agricultural College to 
enter the nursery business. 


* * * 


High on a stalk of a slender twine, 

A grasshopper sat on a sweet ’tato 
vine. 

High were his elbows and high was 
his knee, 

And an entomological wonder was he. 

He gazed on the landscape and 
hummed him a song, 

But he did not enjoy that repose very 


long; 

For a big turkey gobbler he came up 
to him 

And gathered him in, he gathered him 
in! 


“The Grasshopper Cantata” 


* * 7 


“It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work 
both ways,” quoted a florist friend. “Take 
our slogan, ‘Say It With Flowers.’ Most 
people think we are telling them how to 
express their feelings—and so we are— 
but often they unconsciously tell us 
secrets they wouldn’t think of putting 
into words. 


“For instance, when a young fellow 
has us send Miss So-and-so a fine bunch 
of Violets he’s hoping the girl will say, 
‘He loves me.’ However, if he sends her 


M. G. KAINS 


Orchids he admires her but has no seri- 
ous intentions. And she may think, ‘He 
went broke for me!’ 

“Should the young man come in with 
an elated air early in the day and blush- 
ingly order a dozen of the best American 
Beauties, we all know Miss So-and-so 
has accepted him and probably named 
the wedding day. 

“Nobody could mistake the thoughts 
of the genial old gentleman who orders, 
say, 37 Jacqueminot Roses sent to his 
wife. He has been happily married that 
many years and remembers that ‘Jacks’ 
were carried by the bride or were other- 
wise prominent at the wedding. 

“The man past forty who strolls in, 
lays down a five dollar bill and tells us 
to send ‘a nice bunch of flowers,’ our 
selection, is merely doing a duty; but 
if he almost rushes in, is nervous, looks 
worried and, giving us a twenty dollar 
bill, tells us to send her ‘the best that 
will buy,’ we know he wants to mollify 
her after having had a row. 


“Yes,” coneluded my friend, “that 
slogan of ours certainly works both 
ways!” 

* ~ * 


In spite of meticulous care, seedsmen 
and nurseries sometimes make mistakes 
in filling orders. However, my experi- 
ence covering many years indicates that 
such cases are rare and even then are due 
to accident or to inexperienced hands. 
For instance, a clerk once sent me rasp- 
berry instead of Juneberry plants! 

An amateur patron need not be disap- 
pointed if a nursery substitutes an 
equally choice variety for one that he 
can’t supply, as when a Niagara peach 
tree is substituted for an Early Crawford. 
Of course, in commercial orders that 
sort of thing is not done without the 
patron’s consent. But what do you think 
of such instances as the following, 
vouched for by one of my seedsman 
friends who saw the sales made? 

A customer asked a curb store owner 
who sells potted plants, bulbs, trees, ete., 
for an apple tree. Being out of apple 
stock, the man pulled the label off a pear 
tree and attached a new label marked 
“Yellow Transparent Apple.” 

When my friend remonstrated, the man 
replied: “What of it! The label won’t 
last forever! By the time the tree comes 
into bearing he will have forgotten what 
he bought; so why worry!” 

On another occasion a customer said, 
“T want a hedge of those prickly shrubs 
that have lots of berries. Have you 


plants ?” 
“Surest thing you know,” said the 
proprietor. But being sold out of Japan- 


ese Barberry, he substituted gooseberry 
plants! And when my friend took him 
to task he exclaimed: “Was I to lose a 
sale! I’m sold out of Barberry and over- 
stocked with gooseberries. Think how 
pleased that fellow will be when he gets 


lots of fruit which he can eat or make 
into jam, instead of Barberries that he 
ean’t eat at all!” 

I faney there’s a moral somewhere in 
these stories. If I were George Ade I’d 


point it out! 
. . * 


Fifty odd years ago a young man 
started to sell seeds. He was unhampered 
by the rules of advertising popular at 
that time yet he became, and for half a 
century was, the greatest advertiser of 
seeds that the country had produced; and 
when his final curtain rang down he left 
the greatest mail order seed business in 
the United States to his sons, one of 
whom, taking advantage of modern pub- 
licity methods, has eclipsed him as an 
advertiser. 

Perhaps no one factor deserves more 
eredit for his success than that implied 
by the startling statement that appeared 
long ago in his catalogue; namely, “Re- 
port any failure from seeds bought of 
the ————— Company, and the price 
of the seeds will be refunded, and no 
questions asked.” 

When a friend inquired, “How about 
the unscrupulous gardener who will take 
advantage of your offer,” he replied, 
“Only one of the many thousands of 
our patrons ever made such a report. 
It was for the failure of a crop of 
sabbage in Colorado. We promptly re- 
funded the $60 he paid for the seed. 
To our amazement, a year after, he re- 
turned the money, saying that he had 
discovered it was his own fault, and not 
the fault of the seeds.” 





+ * * 


A prominent farmer of western New 
York State was eating breakfast in a 
Rochester restaurant, while attending a 
fruit growers’ convention, when a friend 
entered and exclaimed: 

“What! You eating grapefruit! How 
do you justify such conduct? Why don’t 
you have baked apple or applesauce and 
so help the apple business?” 

“T’ve sold my apples!” 

“Then you look at the business only 
from your own selfish standpoint?” 

“No. Quite the contrary. I’m helping 
the apple business. Now that my apples 
are sold, I’m eating grapefruit so those 
Florida fellows may make sales and buy 
apples.” 

“Humph! Are you selling eggs to 
this restaurant?” 

"hi 

“Then, is that why you're not eating 
eggs?” 

“Certainly, Sherlock!” 

“Well, sir, I'll bet you’re eating pan- 
eakes because you sell your butter direct 
to the proprietor!” 

“Correct again. The pancake is the 
‘srub’ that makes the butterfly; so I help 
my sales by eating here!” 

Curtain. 
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Conservation of Christmas 
Greens 


ONSERVATION of Holly and Christ- 
C mas greens has become a_ popular 

movement as the public has become 
educated to its wisdom. The idea is not 
to eliminate Christmas greens but to regu- 
late their harvesting and to teach those 
having suitable land to plant evergreens 
as a regular crop for income. Most of the 
conservation campaigns are initiated by 
the Federated Garden Clubs in each state. 
Massachusetts last year carried through a 
campaign to tag Christmas greens; this 
year Rhode Island has taken up_ the 
cudgel. 

Rhode Island started its campaign early 
in the fall with the State Agricultural 
College giving radio talks on how to harvest 
greens with the least damage and sugges- 
tions for propagating native greens. Appli- 
cations for tags were then given out by the 
County Agents to those who had agreed 
to observe conservation methods in har 
vesting this crop. Then the Federation of 
Garden Clubs assumed the publicity end 
of the work to create a demand for tagged 
greens among the general public. Mrs. 
Wallace Campbell is Chairman of Conser- 
vation for the Rhode Island Federation of 
Garden Clubs. 

Connecticut has been focusing its efforts 
on the conservation of Laurel. Their State 
Conservation Chairman, Mrs. Helen B. 
Kitchel writes, “At present Laurel is on 
the taboo list. Its use in Christmas decora- 
tions is forbidden and yet in many. parts 
of Connecticut it grows in great profusion, 
even to the embarrassment of the farmers. 
We believe that it could and should be 
grown commercially and made = available 
for decorative purposes. On the statutes 
is a law which provides some safeguards. 
| believe we do not need further legislation 
but a provision for certifying that Laurel 
has been properly harvested. I recommend 
that the 4H Clubs and junior farmers take 
over this work on their parents’ - farms. 
So. if garden clubs will help, too, we can 
put Laurel on the positive side—conserve 
it and use it at the same time.” 

Most, if not all, Conservation Depart- 
ments in the various states are willing 
to help promote reasonable requests for 
conservation of the resources of the state. 
Inquiries addressed to the State Forester 
invariably bring information and = co-opera- 
tion. 


Rose Society Dedicates Oklahoma Garden 


CTOBER 20-22, the Oklahoma Rose 
() Society entertained, in Oklahoma City, 
the American Rose Society for their 42nd 
annual meeting. A feature of the conven- 
tion was the formal dedication of the 
municipal Rose garden in Will Rogers Park. 

In 19384 when the Oklahoma chapter of 





Delegates to the American’ Rose 
Society's annual convention in Okla- 
homa City attended the dedication of 
Garden, 


the new municipal Rose 


illustrated at right 


» 
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the American Rose Society was organized, 
one of its chief objectives was the develop- 
ment of a municipal Rose garden. This 
garden became a reality with all planting 
completed in April, 1938. It covers about 4 
acres of ground and contains 11,000 Rose 
plants. 

October 20, the state society realized the 
culmination of its dream when Dr. L. M. 
Massey, President of the American Rose 
Society, formally dedicated the garden. 
Mayor R. A. Hefner accepted the garden 


for the city. Mr. J. Henry Johnson, Presi- 


dent of the Oklahoma Rose Society, pre 
sided at the dedication ceremonies. 

While Roses were not at their best, the 
Rose show held at the Skirvin Tower Hotel 
in conjunction with the convention was 
pronounced the most beautifully, staged 
show the members had ever seen. The 
Nicholson Bowl, America’s highest Rose 
award, was won by C. T. Baker of the Okla- 
homa Rose Society, with a vase of Hinrich 
Gaede, Margaret MceGredy, Pink Dawn and 
Rex Anderson. Mrs. T. J. Wilson won the 
Silver Medal Certificate of The American 
Rose Society with a bloom of National 
Emblem, as “Queen of the Show,” and the 
Bronze Medal Certificate of The American 
Rose Society with a bloom of Columbia, as 
the second best Rose in the show. 

President L. M. Massey, vice-president 
L. C. Fiseher, treasurer S. S. Pennock, and 
secretary R. Marion Hatton were re- 
elected for 1941; Dr. Charles V. Covell. 
Oakland, California; Dr. T. Allen Kirk, 
Roanoke, Virginia; C. R. MeGinnes, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; and E. A. Piester, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, were elected Trustees for 
the term expiring 1943. 

Highlights of the meeting were addresses 
by Dr. Earl J. Hamilton of Duke Uni- 
versity, Who compared American and 
European Rose culture; Dr. H. R. Rosen of 
the University of Arkansas, whose topic 
was “Some Requirements of Roses Under 
Oklahoma and Arkansas Conditions;” Dr. 
J. C. Ratsek of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, who explained certain 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 


N. Y.) 


factors affecting color in Roses; H. L. 
Daunoy of New Orleans, who attempted to 
solve Rose problems through soil amend 
ments; C. A. Pirge, an own-root Rose ex 
pert, who told how to make and grow own- 
root Roses; and Eugene SS. Boerner of 
Newark, New York, who interested the 
audience with beautiful kodachromes of 
Roses and gardens seen while visiting the 
European hybridizers two years ago. 

The Society voted $100.00 to the Charles 
H. Totty Memorial, and the Trustees voted 
to not recognize the word Floribunda as a 
class of hybrid Roses. 

One hundred and eight members and 
friends registered from twelve states and 
pronounced the meeting the best one the 
Society had ever held. 


Decoration Contests 


ARDEN club, community and_ state 

contests have grown by leaps and 
bounds as interest and pride has increased 
in Christmas decorations. A schedule should 
be of the simplest kind, stating any rules 
and setting two or more classes as the 
needs of the community dictate. December 
26 is evidently the date most favored for 
judging these contests. Local contest 
awards for doorway decorations can be 
decided then and there. State-wide contests 
are settled by photographing the winners in 
each community and submitting them to 
the final group of judges. A garden club 
contest this year can be fanned into a com- 
munity contest next year. 


Pasadena’s Weed Show 


OR the sixth consecutive year, the 

unique Weed Show of arrangements was 
held in Pasadena, Calif. Dates this year 
were October 10—12. 

A highlight of the exhibition was an 
arrangement of Desert Candles (Streptan- 
thus inflatus) in ae white bowl. Dock 
leaves stressed “line” repetition, while con- 











Show 


Weed 


arrangements. 


annual 
always odd 
The strange flowers in the arrangement, top 
right, are of Luffa Gourd centers. combined 
with Smoke Tree and Palm Tree flower 
sheaths arranged by Mrs. Arthur B. Day- 
Helen Dodd did the Desert Candle 


arrangement below 


Pasadena’s: unique 


contains many 


ton. 





trast was afforded by Frodium leaves and 
the “airy”? form of Devil Grass, the latter 
being the bane of lawn growers in the 
Southwest. An interesting rock picked up 
the colors of plant material and gave 
desirable weight and strength to the base 
of the arrangement. 

Another featured exhibit was a triangu- 
lar arrangement which contained definitely 
artificial-looking flowers although they 
were made of natural material—the Luffa 
Gourd. Remarkable for contrasting forms, 
this arrangement also combined — strong, 
brown sheaths from the flowering stalk of 
a Palm Tree with the filigree of dead 
white twigs from the Smoke Tree. 

Bizarre and quite large was a grouping 
of three sawed-off fence posts in varying 
heights. These surrounded a simulated pool 
of native stone. In the sedges and _ tall 
grasses grouped around the posts rested two 
colorful china ducks. Purplish Johnson 
Grass and Dandelion clocks made an- 
other waterside arrangement centered by a 
duck that repeated the weed colors. 


Victorian arrangements, heretofore little 


used in our Southwest setting, came into 
their own at this show, there being a num- 
ber of excellent ones in this mode. Out- 
standing were a pair featuring colorful 
Castor Bean pods in flowered Victorian 


cornucopias of china, Also in this mode 
were twin bouquets of shell flowers lacily 
frilled with sea weed.—MARGARET CRUISE. 


Program Notes for December 


HE serious subject of conservation re- 

ceives its most pleasant treatment of 
the year at a December meeting, for then 
it can be tied successfully to decorations 
for the Christmas season. The Garden Club 
of America has long been a leader in ad- 
vocating the conservation viewpoint toward 
Christmas decorations. That organization 
as well as some state federations have 
available printed matter on suitable berried 
and evergreen material. How to put the 
available plant material together to make 
appropriate and distinctively simple decora- 
tions for a festive air on doorway, mantel- 


piece and dining table makes the most 
popular topie for December meetings. 
Many garden clubs also make _ their 


December meeting the most productive of 
the year, for it becomes a social hour when 
each member makes a wreath, garland, cen- 
terpiece—or whatever she chooses—as_ the 
piece de resistance of the holiday decora- 
tion for the home. If judicious pruning 
of berried shrubs and evergreens in mem- 
? gardens cannot yield enough material 
or it is not to be purchased, scout troops 
may welcome the opportunity for an inter- 
esting December meeting of their own gath- 
ering material for the garden clubs. Such 
co-operation carries out especially the spirit 
of Christmas if the handiwork of the garden 
club meeting is not for members’ homes but 
for the decoration of the church or some 
community building. 

Another topie of peculiar interest for 
December meetings might be the myths and 
legends relating to Christmas. Many of 
them are closely related to plants. There 
are several versions of the origin of the 
Christmas tree, of the origin of its trim- 
ming and its lighting: The centuries old 


bers 


custom of placing evergreens over the 
hearth, of mistletoe and the story of the 
Poinsettia and other associated flowers are 
forgotten tales that add piquancy to an in- 
structive social meeting and to our be- 
loved holiday. An excellent sourcebook is 
Alfred Hottes’ “1001 Christmas Facts and 
Fancies.” 


Think Ahead to January! 


NEW version of the club study of 
house plants. is the House Plant 
Clinic. Ask each member to bring her 


favorite or most unusual house plant and 
tell its history, its care or some interesting 


fact about it. Unless the day is one of 
winter’s most bitter, a section of news- 
paper securely fastened about the plant 


will guarantee safe voyage. 

Bird study is another lively topic for 
January. How many local winter birds can 
you identify in addition to the bluejay 
and sparrow? See the bird article in this 
issue of FLoweR Grower. for hints on 
attracting and feeding birds or consult 
Margaret McKenny’s fascinating book, 
“Birds in the Garden and How to Attract 
Them” for individual reports. 


Billboards 


N both Connecticut and New York, bills 

for the regulation of billboards will 
again be presented in the Legislature, early 
in the session. Garden club members must 
be on the alert and wateh for them. Per- 
sonal letters to state senators and assembly- 
men will help to get them voted on favor- 
ably. Farmers are not solidly in favor of 
billboards as politicians claim. 


Vermont Restricts Billboards 


ERMONT has made strides forward. 
The Legislature has passed a Billboard 
Law. The Federated Garden Clubs of the 
state helped, of course, to secure its pas- 
sage and will keep a watchful eye out for 


violations of its provisions. The Federa- 
tion recently started publishing a news- 
letter called Vermont Leaf. Such a_ pub- 


lication is of great importance in uniting 
clubs scattered over a state. Naturally, 
it isn’t possible for any great number of 











members to attend meetings of the central 
body, but information of the doings of this 
presiding group can reach the most remote 
clubs by means of the printed page. 


An Unusual Club Topic 
LETTER was received recently from a 
Michigan garden club member who had 

been assigned the topic “Tnsect Music” and 
who was looking for sources of information. 
When in doubt we always turn to our own 
library. “Information” knew off hand of 
a very interesting article on the subject 
giving an account of how the Japanese have 
for centuries hunted certain insects for 
their musical qualities and kept them in 
cages: as pets. 

This is the first time we have known of 
any garden club making a study of sounds 
made by insects. It is interesting and 
worthwhile looking into. 

Two books are at hand and undoubtedly 
a longer search would reveal others. They 
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At the annual fall flower show held 
a year ago in Pratt Oval. Glen Cove, 
L. I.. the North Country Garden Club 
won first place in a doorway decora- 
The garland was 

ornaments, and 


tion competition. 


of _ Boxwood, tree 


silvered leaves 





are “Exotics and Retrospectives,” by Laf- 
cadio Hearn of Tokyo and published by 
Little, Brown and Company, which tells 


of the Japanese “pets,” and “Wonders of 
the Insect World,” by Edmund Selous, J. P. 
Lippincott Co. has a chapter on Admired 
Musicians — locusts, grasshoppers, and so 
on. The musie of Lady Mosquito does not 
seem to be included among the musicians. 
Is she the only female songster in the in- 
sect family? So far we have found that 
only males are the musicians. 


Association Formed 


fy important milestone in the history 
of botanical gardens and arboretums 
was passed on September 25 when directors 
and executive heads of these organizations 
met in Cleveland and formed the American 
Association of Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums. Officers elected are as follows: 


New Arboretum 


Chairman, Dr. Donald A. Wyman of the 
Arnold Arboretum Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Henry T. Skinner of 
the Morris Arboretum at Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Secretary, Mr. G. E. Godshalk of the 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois. 
With an Executive Committee, including 
the above, and also Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, Director of the Brooklyn Botanie 

Garden, Brooklyn, New York, 
Mr. H. Teuscher of the Montreal Botani- 
cal Garden, Montreal, Canada, 





The Japanese Pavilion and its garden are 
to be left intact in Flushing Meadows. This 
is one of the few buildings to remain on 
the site of the New York World’s Fair. 
Practically all the plant material of the Fair 
will be used in the new Flushing Park 
into which the Fair site will be converted. 
Some of the feature plantings, including 
that of Constitution Mall, are 


unchanged 


to remain 
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During the organization meeting, which 
was held in conjunction with the Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, representatives from no 
less than fifty institutions were addressed 
by Dr. E. D. Merrill, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum and Dr. C. Stuart Gager. Among 
those who took active part in the formation 
of the Association were Nelson M. Wells, 
landscape consultant of the Arboretum at 
Cornell University; Dr. Senn, Dominion 
Arboretum and Botanic Gardens and De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Ottawa, Canada; 
and Robert Pyle, representing the Com- 
mittee on Botanical Gardens and Arboretums 
of the American Association of Nurserymen. 


A Railroad Garden Club 


HE garden club movement has not only 

spread like wildfire but has crept into 
all sorts of places, which means there are 
lovers of flowers in all walks of life. There 
are many garden clubs connected’ with 
churches, schools, study clubs, and other 
organizations not directly connected with 
gardening. It is rather unique to find 
one connected with a railroad system and 
composed entirely of its employees and 
their families. Such a garden club is the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club having 
its main headquarters in Philadelphia. Per- 
haps the greatest activity of this club is 
holding flower shows in the various stations 
of this road. 

The largest of all is held each year in 
the Philadelphia Station where a floor space 
of 50,000 square feet is allotted to the 
show. The flowers are garden grown by 
officials and employees. The Fall Show 
is one of the largest amateur shows in the 
country. The exhibition is not confined to 
gardeners in or near Philadelphia but is 
open to the entire line. This fall there 
were 250 classes which should give ample 
opportunity for exhibits from far and near. 

Directions are given for sending exhibits 
by air express if they are from distant 
points. The show secretary receives and 
eares for all exhibits not accompanied by 
the exhibitor. 

“States on Parade” was the special fea- 
ture of this year’s show. Passenger and 
freight representatives were especially urged 





to enter this “far and near” class. 

Besides this main flower show in Phila- 
delphia, branch shows are held in other 
cities. One was held in Chicago in Sep- 
tember. 

Raising seedling Dahlias 
especially encouraged. 
is provided for them. 


seems to be 
A class open to all 


This month in Philadelphia an exhibi- 
tion of conservation of Christmas decora- 
tions will be staged in the Broad Street 


Suburban Station. Such an exhibition is of 
special value in arousing the public to 
the need of such conservation. 


Pelargonium Enthusiasts Organize 


HOUGH many plant societies have been 

organized in recent years, few can equal 
the amazing growth of the newly born 
American Pelargonium Society. Its birth 
took place in February of this year, boasts 
almost a hundred paid-up members from 
all over California, and attracts record 
crowds at the monthly meetings. 

President-founder of the group is, ener- 
getic young William Schmidt, nurseryman 
at Palo Alto, Calif. He was led to organize 
the group because of the sudden popularity 
in the West of Lady Washingtons, Ger- 
aniums, and Ivy-leaf Geraniums. All three 
are Pelargoniums, of course, from a botani- 
cal standpoint. 

More amateurs than professionals belong 
to the group. They are attacking the nomen- 
clature confusion with vehemence. Up to 
now there have been as many as half a 
dozen different names for the same variety. 


Besides straightening out the names, the 
Society invites guest speakers to the 


monthly meetings in San Francisco so that 
cultural tips can be exchanged. Several 
members of the Society have already started 
hybridizing. Geraniums grow easily from 
seed, usually blooming six months after the 
seed has been sown, 

Activities of the organization are re- 
ported in a fine monthly bulletin edited by 
Holmes C. Miller. Those desiring to know 
more about the American Pelargonium 
Society should write to its secretary, Mrs. 
Anna Bobbert, 308 Chestnut Avenue, Palo 


Alto, Calif. 
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Information, Please! 
EADERS want your help with 


these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Who Can Spare a Few Climbing 


Onions? 


I would like to have two bulbs of 
the Climbing Onion (Boweia _ volu- 
bilis) which was illustrated in the 
October issue, page 460. Where can I 
get them ?—U. G. Hackett, (Del.) 


Begonias Have Stem Trouble 


I have always had success with Be- 
gonias until the last two or three 
years when my tall growing Begonias 
developed a stalk or stem disease. 
Now they don’t grow, the stalk turns 
brown, the leaves fall and they die. 





Slips from them grow for a _ while, 
then die. I water all my plants with 
rain water and they have good drain- 
age. I don’t think this trouble is 
from the soil, as new shoots are 
strong and grow well till 2 or 3 inches 
high, then they die. What is the 
trouble ?—(Mrs.) C. Jackson, (IIll.) 


Hydrangea and Hardy Amaryllis 
Fail to Bloom 


A Hydrangea which I have had out- 
doors three years has never bloomed. 
It’s the type used as an Easter plant. 
Also my hardy Amaryllis halli has 
been planted two years and never 
bloomed. Can someone give me direc- 
tions for getting these to bloom ?— 
(Mrs.) L. S. WEIGHT, (Penna.) 


Can Lupines Be Divided? 


Can Lupines be divided like Shasta 
Daisies, Painted Daisies and other 
perennials ? — ( Mrs.) Epwarp C. 
Hott, (Ohio) 


partment , 
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Ohio’s Tufa Rock 
Answering Marie Revier (Minn.) November 


This rock is found around Castalia, Ohio, 
which is just a few miles southwest of 
Sandusky, Ohio, and which is famous for 
“The Blue Hole.” 

No doubt the postmaster at Castalia, 
Ohio, or the Chamber of Commerce at 
Sandusky, could furnish the name and ad- 
dress of a person or company selling this 
rock. 

I hope this information will be of use, 
for I have gained much helpful information 
through the FLowerR GrRoweEerR.—(MRrs.) J. 
CHaAs. Ross, (Ohio) 


Michigan Tufa Rock 
Answering Marie Revier, (Minn.) November 


Many of the landscape gardeners of De- 
troit sell Tufa Rock by the piece or by the 
ton, the ton price being around $14.00. The 
Detroit dealers obtain most of their supply 
from Toledo, Ohio. I would be glad to sup- 
ply the names of several Detroit dealers.— 
Henry J. BEYERLE, ( Mich.) 


Smudge Pots Save Dahlias 
Answering F. Crayton (N. Y.) November 


Yes, smudge pots can be used to save 
Dahlias from early frost, if the frost is not 
too heavy and if the pots are used close 
enough together to make heat enough to 
warm the air, and thus ward off the frost. 
There are a lot of varieties of smudge pots 
on the market, some using wood, coal, brick- 
ets, ete., and those using oil. The smoke 
from these as well as the heat will, help 
keep off frost. I believe you can get U. S 
D. A. bulletins explaining the different meth- 


ods and pots used. If the frost is a fairly 
light one and you will turn on the sprinklers 
or hose and melt off the frost before the 
sun strikes the plants, this will also be 
of help in saving your Dahlias.—Mrs. J. W. 
LEE, (Wash.) 


Streptocarpus in an Apartment 
Answering D. Kelso (Calif.) September 


Perhaps I can answer your question about 
Streptocarpus as I have been successful 
with them though I am just a rank ama- 
teur. 

I had seeds from both Rex. D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, N. J., and Burnett Seedsmen of 
New York City. I planted them separately 
but both germinated equally well. I sowed 
the seed April 19, 1939, and they came up 
between May 9 and 20. 

I gave some of the small plants to a 
friend and they bloomed for her early in 
1940. For some reason, my own plants 
grew very slowly and by spring I began 
to give them Vitamin B,, after which they 
spurted ahead. Since May, the plants have 
been full of flowers, some pinks and one 
pure white with lavender pencilling on the 
lower petals, as well as the more usual 
mauves and purples. 

I believe they like a great deal of heat 
as I saw them in a large municipal green- 
house being grown in their tropical house. 
Mine have been grown entirely in my small 
apartment, in pots, in my sunniest window 
in the winter and on my porch in the 
summer. Our soil is quite sandy and I 
used peat moss with it.—HELEN M. Scopes, 
(N. Y.) 


Answering D. Kelso (Calif.) September 


Streptocarpus should be planted and 
grown in a sandy peat soil in half shade. 





Fresh seed properly planted should be up 
in a little less than three weeks. Good 
seed can be had from Geo. W. Park Seed 
Company, Greenwood, 8. C.; W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Company, Philadelphia, Penna.; and 
Stumpp & Walter Company, New York, 
N. Y.—H. D. HEMEeNway, ( Mass.) 


Answering D. Kelso (Calif.) September 


I have had seeds of Streptocarpus from 
Toogood & Sons, Southampton, England, 
that grew as so many weeds, under proper 
pan culture, of course.—Mavurice A. Law- 
RENCE, (Ore.) 


Making Pelargoniums Bloom 
Answering Clara McNamee -(Mich.) October 


I am enclosing a section of a book that I 
have compiled, “Pelargoniums,” which will 
probably answer this question. Some cli- 
mates are very trying to Pelargoniums, 
and in order to do well they need more care 
than the amateur ordinarily has time to 
give and at times even the professional 
grower is at a loss to diagnose their case. 
However, they do well and thrive along 
the Pacific Coast as do all other Pelar- 
goniums, growing to immense size. I have 
seen plants 6 feet high and single plant 
5 feet in diameter with hundreds of flowers. 
The main stem would be 1] inch in diameter 
and about the same texture of an old hardy 
Rose stem, probably harder and tougher, 
and with a dark brown color. 

Here, they remain in the ground the year 
round, with apparently little attention. 
However, in other parts of our country it 
is a different tale. In climates where there 
are severe frosts, Pelargoniums require a 
rest—a season of ripening the growth al- 
ready made—at the end of the blooming 
season. During the time of ripening very 
little water will be needed, and they may 
be placed in full sun. We need to cut 
off the old flower stems but not the new 
growth. All leaves should stay on until 
they turn yellow with age, thus securing a 
thorough ripened growth. 

In September one may prune them into 
shape, sometimes rather severely, but in 
any case cut out all weak and soft shoots. 
They should be shaken out and repotted in 
a light compost, not too rich, into the 
smallest sized pots that will hold them. 
After potting a good soaking will be nece- 
essary, and they may be placed in a well- 
lighted coldframe. There is no need to 
keep them close; the stimulation of water 
and the slight protection of the frame be- 
ing usually enough to start them into new 
growth. No forcing will be needed at any 
season, and if one wishes they may be kept 
in a coldframe until late in the season, so 
long as adequate protection against frost 
is afforded. In the house they should be 
grown at 50° at night, slightly less in 
winter from October onward. 

In January repot them using a rich com- 
post, give a fairly good shift, depending 
in part on the size of plants desired, the 
vigér they show, and the previous rate of 
growth. If we wanted them to bloom in 
April or at Easter, we should have potted 
them at once in late August or September 
into the size pot they should bloom in. But 
for display, in May or June, they are potted 
again in January, and some may be given 
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NEW DAHLIA 
CHAMPIONS 


| for 1941 
| By SALEM 


Crowning Glory, Inc. Cac.—Rose pink with 
cream center. Immense in size. Very 





outstanding. 
| Root $20.00 @ Plant $10.00 
| All-American, Semi-Cac. — Immense mul- 


berry rose suffused salmon. Sensational 
| wherever shown. 

i} Roct $15.00 @ Plant $7.50 

|| Trojan, I. D—A very large crimson red 
|| overlaid yellow that performed well in all 
| sections of the country. 
| Root $15.00 @ Plant $7.50 
Class, F. D.—We believe this to be the 
largest and best yellow formal to date. 
| A real knockout. 

| Root $15.00 @ Plants $7.50 

|} These seedlings won four Achievement 
|| Medals, Gold Medal, $50 Government 
| Bond, several blue ribbons and other spe- 
| cial prizes. . 








We have Glendon Peach red and yellow 
cactus; Tim Murphy, big purple; C. E. 
Collis, orange flame; White Hart, white 
tinged lavender and a_ hundred other 
varieties. 


Salem Dahlia Gardens 
| 


| __ Salem, N. J. 














“EDITH WILLKIE” DAHLIA 


will be sold by 
ANN TOOKER 


100 Windsor Av., Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 


As there is only a limited stock of this 
fine Dahlia, it will be “first come first 
served” as long as they last. 

Green plants only; (delivery as near first 
of June, 1941 as possible) 

1 plant $10.00 2 plants $15.00 


Additional plants $7.50 each 
All prices net F.0.B. Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 








Watch « Look « Listen 


Our New Introductions for the 





Season of 1941 are as follows: 


LYNN FONTANNE S. C. to I. D. Spectrum red 
shades of carmine toward tips. Very large. 


Root $15.09; Plant $7.50 

F. W. BECKETT 1. D. Apricot yellow overlaid 

strawberry pink. Blooms up to 12 inches or 

better. Root $10.00; Plant $3.50. 

MAGIC PRINCE S. C. Rosy magenta. Reverse 

light magenta. Under surface has bands of 
amaranth pink. A very lovely dahlia. 


Root $10.00; Net Plant $5.00 


ALFRED LUNT F. D. Current red to scarlet. A 
dahlia of real merit. Root $10.00; Plant $3.50 


VIN WELL CRINKLES I. D. Deep orchid shad- 
ing lighter at tip, petals curling at tip gracefully. 

Root $7.50; Plant $2.50 
All of the above dahlias were extensively displayed 
at “‘“Gardens on Parade’’ N. Y. World’s Fair. 
Perhaps you have seen them. Send for our free 
Illustrated Catalogue, ready beginning of February. 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue’ Bronx, New York 








another shift when extra vigor or the pos- 
sible need of a few extra large specimens 
demand it. 

They will need careful stopping [tip 
pruning]. Some removal of weak shoots, 
when they appear in abundance, will help 
those shoots that remain, and we may 
have to do a little pruning. Stopping, how- 
ever, must be discontinued as soon as the 
flower stems begin to show, which is about 
the end of February. These stems can be 
distinguished easily by a slight difference 
in manner of growth. Water should be 
given sparingly during the dead of winter. 
February and March is the time when the 
most growth is made and at this time we 
can stimulate them materially by the judi- 
cious use of artificial fertilizers which may, 
if necessary, be continued until they come 
into bloom. 

I am of the opinion that in most cases 
where there is a complaint of Pelargoniums 
not blooming, it is due to too rich a soil 
and too much water, with no ripening or 
rest period. This type of Pelargonium is 
much subject to attacks of several pests, 
especially white fly and mealy bug. In the 
greenhouse these insects will leave all other 
plants to feast on this plant and care 
should be exercised to see that they are 
not carried into a clean house from infected 
districts—Dr. C. L. FisHpack, (Calif.) 


Martha Washington Geranium Blooms 


Answering Clara McNamee (Mich.) October 


I have many and constant blooms on my 
Martha Washington Geranium which I keep 
in a size smaller pot than I would ordi- 
narily use. I sink the pot in the open 
garden. The plant is partially shaded and 
protected by Iris on the south and a 10-foot 
Dogwood tree overhead.—(Mrs.) T. BLAKE, 
(ms. ¥.) 


How to Make Ivy Climb 


For some time I have been trying to train 
Ivy on the side of a brick building without 
any success. I have intended to use some 
form which will remain green all winter 
and have used English Ivy and also the 
Baltica variety. Both varieties seem to 





M. Wells illustrates his 
method of fastening wire to brick 
walls to induce English Ivy to climb 


Nelson 


grow beautifully along the ground but show 
no tendency to cling to the brick. 

I have used the special nails driven into 
the brick with the lead shields with the 
hope that aerial roots would attach and 
cling to the brick to supplement the effect 
of the nails. However, neither of these va- 
rieties have shown any inclination of at- 
taching themselves to the brick after two 
years. Can you suggest either a method 
which can be followed, or any different 
variety of wall covering which would re- 
main green during the winter? Boston Ivy 
tried on the same wall clings beautifully 
but, of course, drops its leaves.—CLAUDE V. 
KisTER, (N. Y.) 

English Ivies, like many other vines with 
root-like holdfasts, are sometimes slow in 
starting to cling to a wall. Such vines 
should be planted close to a wall and not 
6 inches away. Bare root plants can be 
squeezed close to the wall and I often tip 
a potted plant slightly toward the wall 
so the shoots will surely be close. Rooted 
cuttings of Ivy out of 2-inch pots will 
start to climb better than vines several 
years old which have woody stems. Even 
then they may sprawl around on the ground 
for a season before starting to climb unless 
they are assisted by using a support which 
holds the strands tightly against the wall 
until the rootlets find a contact, 

I have found fine wire to be the best 
material to hold vines close to a_ wall. 
Copper wire stretches and sags. Monel 
metal or any of the copper compound and 
hard annealed, wires are better for they 
will neither stretch nor stain the wall. 

Drill a %4-in. deep hole in the stone, or 
brick joint, with a Y¥-in. “star” drill. 
Roll up a small strip of sheet lead and 
drive it into the hole as a plug. Screw a 
small bronze or brass screw eye into the 
lead plug and wind the wire around the 
screw shank back of the eye so that the 
wire lies close to the wall. Three strands 
of horizontal wires a couple of feet apart 
with the lowest strand 18 inches from the 
ground will hold Ivies snuggly. The screw 
eyes: may be 5 or 6 feet apart. For hollow 
tile walls use small toggle bolts in place 
of the screw eye and lead plug. 

Similar strands of wire an inch or more 
from the wall provide a support for climb- 
ing Roses and are good insurance for hold- 
ing Euonymus species, Climbing Hydrangeas 
and old heavy Ivy vines which may not be 
able to withstand the weight of ice or the 
blasts of winter winds.—NELSON M. WELLS, 
(N. Y.) 
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Jhe American 
Dahlia Society 


Extends to all Dahlia lovers a most 


cordial invitation to join the Na- 
tional Society, a non-profit making 


organization founded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest and pro- 
moting the culture of the Dahlia. 


Every Dahlia “fan’’ should read. the 
quarterly bulletin, a sample copy of 
which will be sent on request, it is 
freely illustrated, giving the up to 
the minute news of the Dahlia 
World, the latest cultural hints and 
information about all the new vari- 
eties. Membership includes subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin, a season ticket 
to all A. D. S. exhibitions and all 
other privileges of the society. 





Membership dues, $2.00 per year 





C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y | 
251F Court Street West Haven, Conn. | 




















Our 1941 Introduction 


MARION SMITH 


13 x 7 Informal Phlox Pink 
A SHOW CHAMPION 
Advance Listing Upon Request 
GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS 
GENEVA, OHIO 








Dahlias by Robens 


for 1941 


PURPLE KING (F.D.) Bicolor—deep pur- 
ple with white tips, very good, long stems— 
the most vigorous bicolor we have grown. 


$10.00. 

CLAIRE FLEETWOOD (F.D.) Pink—re- 
sembles Kathleen Morris in color, good 
stems and many large blooms. $5.00. 


RITA BETTY (I.D.) Brown Mahogany— 
open grower, long 1% early bloomer, 
very large flowers. $7.5 

Also some splendid Dablias from Australia. 
Send for complete list ready in December. 


H. H. ROBENS 
41 Hall Ave. Chagrin Falis, Ohio 


Ruschmohr 1941 Dahlia 


Introductions 














Plants Roots 
GINGER ROGERS (Burks). . $5.00 $15.00 
MARY LYNN DUDLEY (Dudley) . 3.50 10.00 
YELLOW COMET (Derse). . 3.50 10.00 
BRASS BUTTON (L ude 1.00 3.00 
CLOVER (Wilson) 1.00 3.00 
BETSY (Tooker) 1.00 3.00 


MRS. EDITH WILLKIE (Tooker) 


Taking orders for limited quantity of plants 
for delivery as near June Ist as_ possible 
Plants $10.00 net. i Seege 2 for $15.00 met 


CALIFORNIA’S FINEST DAHLIA SEED. Har- 
vested from the largest growing exhibition Honor 


Roll types. No small Dahlias are permitted to 
bloom during seed time. 
PRICE 
20 seed for...... $1.00 100 seed for... $5.00 
50 seed for...... $2.50 1000 seed for... $40.00 
Seed list now available 
Regular catalog available in January 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 


38 Vincent Place, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 





Dahlia Honor Roll 


531) 


(Continued from page 


Alice McLean 


like center of bronzy buff—both colors 
being overlaid with a sparkling golden 
sheen.” Stems are good. Bush height 44 
inches. (Wolbert-Mad River). 


WINNING WayYsS is a pink blend informal, 


blooms averaging 53 to 74% inches in size. 
The base of the petals are pale yellow and 
blend to a bright rose-pink at the outer 
edge. The petals are rimmed with a thread- 


like edging of red and also come to a point 


so as to be almost semi-cactus. This is a 
lovely flower. Bush height 44 _ inches. 
(Dixie). 
Poms 

Brass BUTTON is evidently named after 
the color and shape of the bloom. It is 
light yellow. Size of the blooms were 
consistently 14 inches. I saw this at East 
Lansing where the bush height was 30 


inches. Flowering habit good. (Ruschmohr). 

CLOVER is another attractive bloom, the 
name being descriptive of the flower. It is 
in the white class. The very faint tinting 
of pink reminds one of a clover blossom. 
Mrs. Wilson brought approximately 
hundred blooms to the Louisville show. 
These out approximately 48 
hours before the showing and had traveled 
I understand about five hundred 
this variety at the 
grounds where the 


(Mrs. Wilson 


one 


blooms were 
miles. I 
East Lansing 
bush height was 


Rusehmohr ). 
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trial 
32 inches. 
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THE NEWS 


LOWELL THOMAS 


1941 - DAHLIA - INTRODUCTION 


Two-time Certificate of Merit Winner, Giant New 
Shell Pink, Informal—Decorative—Easily Grown 
—12 inches. A sure winner. 
Roots—$10.00 e Plants—$3.50 


PENN STAR 
Certificate Winner—Formal Rhodamine Purple 


Tipped White, striking bi-color. Excellent. 
Roots—$7.50 e Plants—$3.00 


COMPLETE LIST ON REQUEST 


GREUBELS GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 




















Outstanding 1941 Introductions 


by PREMIER 


LINK’S WHITE MAJESTY 
Dahlia, 


Huge I. D. 
clean and clear white 
in both garden and 
Medal, Irvington. 


A grand white 

throughout, Outstanding 

showroom. A. H. Achievement 

Roots $10.00 net Plants $5.00 

LINK’S GORGEOUS—Giant I. D. Unusual blend of 
colors. Pale Lemon Yellow with upper portion of petals 
a bright shade of Scarlet Pink which extends along the 
entire edges. Sturdy bush, Ideal Stems, Insect resistant 
foliage. Certificate of Merit, East gone A D.S. Trial 
Grounds. Runner-up for Achievement Me 


Roots $10. 00" en $3.50 

LINK’S BLUE TRIUMPH: F. D. A bigger, better seed- 
ling of Blue River with great size and grand color. 
Blooms reach 12 inches with ordinary culture. Color, 
Petunia Violet shading to Light Phiox Purple. Foliage 
heavy; insect resistant. Winner of First as l-yr and 
3-yr Seedling; and a First, a Special and Award of 
Honor at Atlanta. Roots $10.00 Plants $3.50 


LINK’S CONSPICUQUS—-S. C. 7%x5 inches. May be 
grown to 9-inches. Bright Le mon Yellow, many pet 
alled, deeply laciniated. Outstanding Class B. Dahlia, 


winner First Award Undisseminated Classes 
Roots $7.50 Plants $2.50 
KAILASPOLI (India). A most attractive F. D, with best 
of stem and foliage. Color, Lemon Yellow, splotched 
Coral Red for one-third length of petal, 6x 3. 
Plants Only $2.50 
NURETSUBAME—(Japan), Beautiful Deep Carmine, Silver 
Reverse Classified 1.C. by originator However comes 
S.C. Str.cC. and IC. after growing it two seasons 
Habits good. Won two firsts this season 
Roots $4.00 Plants $2.00 
to LC Color, Martius 
5%x4. Wonderful keeper 
England state 
Roots $4. 00 Plants $2.00 


SEND FOR LIST 


PREMIER DAHLIA GARDENS 
63 Mertz Avenue Hillside, New Jersey 


PEACE-—(Scotland). Lovely 8.C 
Yellow and Sea Shell Pink. 
Consistent winner in New 











NEW | 


EXCLUSIVE DAHLIAS 


CLARIAM 

Rutu NIcHoLs 
BEETHOVEN 
Gor BaALi 


Noet Marvin |] 

Muriet Joyce jf 

MARJORIE SPENCER | 

CuHARLoTTE COLLIis | 
Mary Concpon 

Select Giant Dahlia Seeds 

Tue Kinp WE PLANT | | 

20 Seeds $1.00 100 Seeds $5.00 | 

Advance Listing — Upon Request 

Pot Roots 


MAD RIVER GARDENS 


P. O. Box F-12 URBANA, OHIO 
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ciant BALLAY bantias 


New for 1941 





CONFUCIUS 


Chinese Red Semi-Cactus 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 


Orange Straight Cactus 


YOTO 


Yellow Foreign Importation 





New Catalogue in January 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


California 


Palo Alto 
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$1.00 SPECIALS 


tor Indoor Gardens 


AMARYLLIS-—No. | California Hybrids 4 for $1.00 
CYCLAMEN-—-Well budded, sturdy 
plants in 3-inch pots; mixed colors 3 for $1.00 


CALLA LILIES—Yellow; foliage silver 
spotted. Fine for indoor. .4 large bulbs—$1.00 





speci- 
Sizes 


(all 


GOURDS—Highly polished, treated 
mens in odd shapes, many colors. 
effective for shelf and nook. 10 
GEONORE) 66.0c cc cKeercccdseeesboen 











FUCHSIAS—Beautiful, large flowers. 
Splendid for indoor culture...... 
GARDENIAS—for indoor bloom this 
winter. Nice, bushy plants...... 
NARCISSUS—Paper whites for peb- 
ee ETC eT eee 25 bulbs—$1.00 
CUT PUSSY WILLOWS—18 to 24- 
inch branches. Bring a breath of 
Spring 


5 for $1.00 


3 for $1.00 


Cultural directions included each order 
Add 10¢ each $1.00 item for postage and packing 
FREE Catalog 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


HUGO KIND—Owner-Manager 
HAMMONTON NEW JERSEY 











NEW DAHLIAS 


AMY PAGE. Deep chrome yellow with a 
faint suffusion of scarlet. Large blooms 
on a clean open vigorous bush. 

Roots $10.00 


NAVAJO. F.D. miniature of dark maroon. 
Perfect centers, long stem, and a won- 
derful keeper when cut. The best minia- 
ture we have grown, Roots $2.00 net 


Chappaqua Gardens 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

















RS a 5 acn at ms 6 eee al 25 for $1.00 





NEW MINIATURES 


We are introducing Two New Miniatures 
for the season of 1941 (Winner at 3 lead- 
ing Eastern Shows) 


“RICKEY’—M. F. D.—A grand new addition 


to the bi-color class, red and white of a dif- 
ferent formation: Tall bush with very stiff stems, 
flowers facing upright. This is the best out in 
its class 


Roots $5.00 (stock 
“GOLDEN BOY’’—M. S. C A 


golden yellow suffused with rose 
Good bloomer, flower about 3” 


limited) 

very good . deep 
on outer petals 
ee 

Roots $3.00 


WOODBURY DAHLIA GARDENS 


Box F Woodbury Heights, N. J. 

















HONOR ROLL DAHLIA 
“ALICE McLEAN™ 


New outstanding type 
RECORD 
Two Achievement Medals—1940 


Sunset Medal—1939 
Best Semi-cactus at 1940 Western 
Washington Fair 
Roots $10 Plant Ciumps $15 net 


FRANKLIN GARDENS 


9030 East D St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Your Garden of Verse’ 


VERSE WANTED 
picture of my window of house plants. I am wondering if any of your 
readers know of a verse, four lines or even two, that would be suitable 


for my ecard. 
SANE, New Canaan, Conn. 


Snow Jewels 


This morning when the temperature was 
low, 

Two tiny jewels rested on the snow, 

Two icy fragments crystalized to gems, 

Which glowed and sparkled, fit for dia- 


dems, 
Beneath the rays of light sent from the sun 
Hung in the east, with daytime just begun. 


Two brilliant jewels flashed in red and 
green, 

One like a ruby, one an emerald, seen 

In fantasy as winter haunting ghosts 

Of leaves and blossoms left from sum- 


mer’s host. 
—EpirH M. LARRABEE 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 





I would appreciate any suggestions. 


I am going to make a Christmas ecard from this 


Mrs. Vivian HEr- 


Verse for a Christmas Card Containing 
a Packet of Zinnia Seeds 


Do not think ofthese merely as Zinnia 
seeds, 

They hold mystery, destiny, power, more 
than men’s deeds. 

I’m sharing with you Divinity, life, a 
miracle great 


Just a little of 


create, 


something only God can 


—Mkrs. T. E. SMITH 


Winter 


Winter brings rheumatic knees; 

Geraniums and Begonias freeze. 

But, oh, the jewelled grass one sees, 

The crystal flowers, the silver trees! 
—SuDIE STuaRT HAGER 





A Masterpiece by Nature 





xk * 





There’s a picture in my parlor, 


one in pastel, mostly green. 
ek Giee at on Baker a a Slimane 


In the Spring, a pretty scene. 
| ] 2 


Of, Of); ~ . - 
There’s a picture in my parlor, Qa mous oe istinctive d ts 
Brilliant blues: and purple, bright. ©) 

apllipodedpeeny Sas foe Ovee 92 Years 




































co ae eo IMPORTED CHEESES AGED IN WINE. A gift to 
AVOKRS , > i 2S, St read, . . . . . 
Sut it’s just some vine leaves painted tickle anyone is this delightful selection 
By the artist, Frost, instead. of rarest fromages. Wicker basket, with 
There’ are ve specially designed knife, contains 1 Ib. 
1ere’s a picture in my parlor, i é 
Winter scene in somber light. crock aged English Stilton cured in 
Snow flakes gather in my garden, Port, 6 oz. crock aged English 
Clothe my trees in robes of white. | Cheddar cured ia Shorey. cnd6 ox 
f There’s a picture in my parlor, crock aged French Roquefort 
Everchanging all the year. cured in brandy. A set $5.95 
It’s that window toward my garden. 
Masterpiece to me so dear. 
—THELMA IRELAND THERMOS PICNIC KIT. Fine to 
take along on motoring trips or 
My Ciasiien picnics. Streamlinedand compact, 
this pigskin-like case contains two 
Snow —_— air and ‘cross the quart-size thermos bottles, 4 nested 
lowering sky : .. F me 
The hurrying clouds race swiftly past cups, anda good size lunch box. Neat- 
the sun. ly fitted, the zipper case has convenient 
In patterned rank and file the goose carrying handles. 1414" x 12" x 4"..$6.85 
wings high : 
While shadows gather close and day Send for Gift Booklet ‘‘FG”’. 
is done. Full of clever new gifts. 
My sleeping garden stirs beneath the 
Snow 
Wrapped in the little death of Winter’s iH i. 
hold. AMMACHER JCHLEMMER 
When the glad tidings fill the earth 
i g g - 
and sky, 145 East 5 7th Street, New York City 





As once again the story of His birth 


is told. RA 


PATRICIA GUION 
ORCHIDS 


Helleborus | — ~ 
1,000 VARIETIES 


If it should lie within your power to grant ws “A 
. To amateurs we offer a large assort- o 














THE SMART 

















A trophy to the bravest flower that grows. : 
i : ment of flowering plants and un- — GIF T— 
I think there is no doubt that you should , >. “ 
: flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
plant the exhibitor our collection contains anetigh soy geemiaing exes 
The crown of courage on the Christmas- ; ‘ees Give “Snap-Cut,” the world’s easiest, 
ale many unusual and rare, as well as cleanest cutting pruner. Amazing keen 
Ptr Award and Certificate Plants. Prices cutting “"V" blade and anvil action. Slices 
Which pokes its head through January vo log Re , large, tough branches without effort. Beautifully 
snows an atalog on equest. finished in chrome. A handsome, useful gift. 8” size $2 
; —s F ; 6” size (ladies) $1.25— with flower holder $1.50. At 
And spills breath taking blossoms In a L. SHERMAN ADAMS co. dealers or sent postpaid — moneyback guarantee 
heap FRE , sth “S 
ee ’ : Growers porte REE—40 page Pruning Course—with “Snap- 
While all the other flowers lie asleep. wers and Imp orters Cut” Pruner or mailed, book only, 10c. 
—MAISIE SPEAKER Wellesley, Mass. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 
512 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 

















To a Milkweed Seed 





4 


























Ahoy! My happy sailor lad! _ @ 
e . . - 
Where bound, this balmy weather? A Christmas Gift PLANT METAL 
Your silken ensign flashes high, Plant 
The sea is all a-feather! to be remembered 2 6 PS Props 
Practical, Welcome, Original, Inexpensive! PR >) 
Yo ho! Mv hearty. heave a line Select sizes wanted. Send your Christmas  j¢, (overall) size 
To me. your land-bound brother card to be enclosed with gift and oo at 40c. doz. 
a. 2 : and address of recipient with your remit- 39” (overall) size 
I. too, would sail away, away, tance. We will affix Christmas seals and at 75c. doz. 2 
Into the joyous smother! label “Do not open until Xmas.” Impor- 42” (overall) size 
Fs ge ig tant that we have your order by Dec. 15th at $1.00 doz. 
—FLORENCE HOLT Davison at latest. The earlier the better. Write 66” (overall) size 
for Plant Prop leaflet. Send us the name at $1.50 doz. 
ef your Seed-Hardware dealer and we Packed one doz. per size. 
will send you a 25¢ gift free. No split packing. 
Hands Off Santa delivered these ‘‘Plant Props’’ by the Minimum 
thousands last Christmas. Garden Clubs bought Purchase $1.00 
: “em’’ . . . and single orders amounted to pysngid east of Missis- » . ° 
Garden flowers are like children va 7 to $41.40. ; } soph Bicer. Add 20% nol Wee 
In their care, it seems to me: mR gift of unusual character is twice as — = 
One should feed and weed and love them 








And know whe “leave the 7 = 
nnn GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. ntw vor cit? 
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Bulbs for Christmas 


There is no better Christmas present 
for your garden friends than a nice box 
of gladiolus bulbs. Why not try send- 
ing your friends some glads this 
Christmas and see how well pleased 
they will be. They will be reminded 
of you next summer when they bloom. 

If you are not on our mailing list 
send for catalog today. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Also makes a fine present. We have the 
real pure Vermont syrup. One gallon $2.50. 
', gallon $1.50. Case of twelve 1/2 pints 
$2.50. Case of 12 pints $4.50. These prices 
are not prepaid but there is a special express 
rate on maple products. 40¢ will pay the 
express on a gallon to the Mississippi River 
or as far as Virginia. Express on a gallon 
to the Pacific Coast is only $1.10. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 














Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 














SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


Actor Frikartl, pit.........secccssccsesecccceccccees $.35 


0 Ee eer ee 15 

SS Be ee re rerrrree Tree .35 

Armeria formosa, pkt..... Ry Py ay ree pee 45 

Pacific Giant Delphinium, pkt. eeaCeonee eek heeeek Oe 
| pkt. each, $1.35 Value, for $1 

Send for free catalog listing the best in Seeds, Peonies, 

Iris and perennials It pronounces all names. 


‘ E. 101 Sharp, Room 2121-B 
BDOITWS NORS EES 
NURSERIES 


NEW pRroNOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms. 
64 pages--3000 names. 
25e per copy, 5 copies #1 
Ask for descriptive circular of 50 garden books 
FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
506 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


e NEW GLADIOLUS e 


20% DISCOUNT 
On All Orders From Our 


NEW FALL LIST 


A worthwhile list of newer varieties for 
the connoisseur as well as the finest 
of the standard varieties. 

















Send for your copy to 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 











WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











; SY 
Sek EASY XMAS Gms 
=> ad |? 
‘> sHoPPING ‘3% 

. s 
GiftPackage tor Window Gardeners 
Narcissus King Alfred. .....6 for 70¢, 12 for $1.30 
Narcissus Argent, double cooctccncn cee eae Ce 
Pearciesus Sig Watkins. ........5600cc0ccka 808 738 
Narcissus Double Argent........ ...12 for 80¢ 
Narcissus Victoria, bicolor.............12 for 75¢ 
Freesias 4 colors asa'a iui BiG, ack 

All bulbs prepaid 
FREE PARK’S 1941 FLOWER BOOK 
Send today for your cop) 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F Greenwood, S. C. 
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Mrs. King's Poppies growing in her garden 


December 1 


Dear Flora, 


I have lately written you on little borders, 
and will you allow me to continue for a moment on 
that beguiling subject? Not long since I saw one 
before a small, white-—painted New England house 
which I thought both original and pretty. Two 
narrow borders flanked a stone walk from street to 
door. The beds were about 15 feet long by 3 wide. 
Down the center of each ran a straight line of 
double, white Geranium plants in bloom, a single 
line, while the ground below was a carpet of that 
brilliant violet Ageratum, Irwin’s Purple Beauty, 
which I am never tired of seeing or of praising, 
though I fear this praise may become rather tiresome 
to you. The effect of the white and violet flowers 
was very fine indeed. 

Little borders, too, are often in patterns. 

I had one myself for several years which gave me 
pleasure. It was on either side of a grass walk, 
and each border consisted of diagonal lines —- bias 
lines, one might call them. Lines of flowers very 
carefully aligned, each band containing three plants 
of Ageratum fraseri alternating with a band of white 
Sweet Alyssum from seed in that spot. This was all; 
lavender—blue and white — short diagonal lines of 
two colors, but very nice it was, and this pattern 
could be used with good effect where space is small. 
I should add that the diagonals ran pointing toward 
each other from either side of the grass walk — not 
in the same direction. 

There is in the garden here another type of 
little border which is indispensable. This lies on 
the outer edge of the paved terrace below the 
kitchen and dining-—room, and is roughly 10 feet 
long by 4 wide. In this space are four and 
sometimes five lines of growing things. At the 
back a low hedge of Mint kept clipped to carry on 
the lines of a Privet hedge nearby, and to give, 
for once to Mint, a neat and well-kept look. Next 
to this is usually a row of lettuce, then one of 
chives, and at the front, coming a little over the 
paving, parsley’s vivid green, from seed. Nearby 
is a little bed in the paving where are well-— 
established Heucheras and one Lemon Verbena tree, 

a 6-foot plant. This is near the dining—room door 
so that we may quickly get a leaf for a finger bowl. 
Another year, since this terrace has only scarlet 
for color, Geraniums and Dahlias, I hope for a line 
of scarlet Verbena among all these green heros. 


menue 

















napererete 





This year I had what might be called a wide 
border of a certain double rose—pink Poppy, my own, 
the seed not on any market. The plants from this 
seed have been carefully rogued each season till 
now there is not one flower that is single among 
them — all are double. An opium Poppy, it is ofa 
rarely beautiful rose—pink, and as the crowded 
plants in an eight-foot space bloom against a back— 
ground of asparagus foliage, the effect is very 
nice. The illustration above gives only a faint 
idea of the effect. Another excellent place for 
this Poppy is among Madonna Lilies. It is not often 
that the Poppy and Lily are grown together, but in 
this garden this year the two were contemporaries, 
and I thought how lovely the Lilies would have 
been flowering above the grey-green leaves and buds, 
and the pink flowers of the Poppies. The flower 
of the opium Poppy is only exceeded in beauty by 
the seed which follows it, and this is one of the 
most interesting forms in design in the horticul-— 
tural kingdom. 

Speaking of color combinations, a nice spring-— 
flowering combination for a little garden is a 
Japanese Cherry, such as the Higan Cherry, with one 
plant below and to one side of it of Forsythia 
spectabilis. The cloud of pale pink Cherry blossoms 
is well neighbored by the wreaths of yellow For- 
sythia bloom; and it is not difficult to find a 
plant-subject which can achieve this, for I think 
Forsythia one of the most beautiful and one of the 
most misused of all our shrubs. It is usually 
nothing but a spot or a tiresome bank of solid 
yellow, related to nothing near it — therefore 
highly uninteresting. 

Associations of our most commonly used flowers 
or flowering shrubs are seldom well attained. There 
are times when Oenothera youngi, the Evening Prim— 


rose, breaks out like a plague in many little 
gardens of America. Why does not some one rise up 
and say, ''Move your scarlet Lychnis from that place 


where it looks so badly, and plant it back of your 
yellow Evening Primrose.'' In so many places Rambler 
Roses in bloom look stark and lonely — they seem 

to have no flower friends. If colonies of Salvia 
virgata nemorosa, that hardy purple Sage, were 
placed below plants of Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
if Rose American Pillar had Clematis jackmanni’s 
violet garlands somewhere near it — those who 

passed such groups would be arrested by their 


‘beauty. 


Launched on this subject of color combinations, 
I do not know where to stop. I shall not promise 
not to dwell further on the same subject in my 
next letter or two — and if this seems too pro-— 
longed, you need only tell me so. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yt Lowen hi 


Kingstree 
P. S. I do hope you read my letters through, 
Flora, and perhaps even a postscript such as this. 


I happened to think that you or others whose eyes 
fall upon this page might like a pinch of the 
seed of my pink Poppy described above. Then let 
the FLOWER GROWER know, for I have sent to its 
office all my remaining seed from this year’s 
gathering and should be happy to give this away. 

















Salocted { yee 
ENGLISH HOLLY 


SPRAYS 


COLORFUL HOLLY GIFT BOX 
This giant box contains 3 pounds of my 
selected sprays of full-berried, glossy- 
green English Holly. Makes o delight- 
ful Christmas Gift. | will mail it direct 
if you wish. 


$99 















order early 


GEORGE TEUFEL’S Holly Farm 


RT. 5, BOX 450, PORTLAND, OREGON 








carn fobca 


‘LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 
and women. Year-round occupation—also 
interesting hobby! Home study course 
praised by hundreds. Write for free book- 
let ‘‘Success thru Landscape Training’’ 
—Tells how others have created their 
own business with esteemed place 
in their communities. Write today. 
= AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6251 Grand Ave. Des Moines, la. 


rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST- irony, 4 
2 Srietraesphee SPATS. 


with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-brane hing, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 


Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose, j Bu 
a l5e-Pac ‘ke +t of seeds of tone 
Beach, all 3 for 10c, post- pag 


paid. Send dime to day! FS 








Seed Catalog 
FREE 


> Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 271 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
Sensational Everblooming $1 00 
7 . o 

Climbing Talisman Rose 
Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare. In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long Extra-strong, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery. Shipped prepaid 


with Cultural Directions 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 





ore ~;:>- oO“ Oe i Ma we ee “~ A 


Christmas Holly 


English Holly is ideal for Christmas decorations 
and gifts. Its lustrous, deep green foliage with an 
abundance of bright red berries makes it most 
acceptable. 


XMAS SPIRIT BOX $2.00 postpaid 
Full of freshly cut, selected sprays, carefully 
packed. Box size 18x8x4 inches. 

GARDENVILLE HOLLY WREATH 

$2 postpaid 


Hand made wreath 18 inches in diameter, full 
berried with several loose sprays. 
Send for illustrated folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
__RFD 6 Box 516F, Tacoma, Washington 


ELODIE 
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1941 bound Gladiolus Year Book 
and 3 quarterly 1941 magazines 





Free with $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 
You get a 200 page bound year book which is the 
International authority on all that is best in gladiolus 
(profusely illustrated), together with 36 page quart- 
erly reports in April, July_and October with each 
$2.00 membership in the New England Gladiolus 
Society. This book contains splendid new articles on 
culture, recent variety ratings, arrangements, how 
to ship to exhibitions, etc. The Year Book alone 
can be secured for a $1.00 membership. 

ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
Include membership and gift wrapped 
a friend or relative in your order. 


The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 


Burpee’s GIANT 


copy for 












PETUNIAS 
scarlots,pinks,lavendors, 25: PKT. 
Burpee Seed Catalog Free. 
Gladiolus Bulbs 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


Exquisitely ruffled, fringed, rich- 

ly veined. 6 in. across. Glorious 
lors, etc., ed 

seetbacte wets fore WC 

Finest flowers, vegetables. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 274 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 
















By Appointment 
to H.M, 
the King. 


* 





~ 2 y ye , 
Tae onde hb 
Perpetual Carnation 
From the seedsin a packet of Sutton’s American Tree 
(Perpetual) Carnation come the loveliest, healthiest, 
most beautifully perfumed blooms, in all colours. 
Grow them, cut them for the house, wear them ! 
Packets at $1.22 and6lc. Sutton’s Seeds — Britain’s 
Best—have a resident representative, Mr. G. H. 
Penson, Dept. G.1, P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long 


Island, N. Y., from whom Sutton’s Amateur Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 35c. post free. 


Done 





Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co. Ine., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
° 


Orders may also be sent to: 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. G.1, The Royal 
Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs, JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


The pleasant summer’s over 
With all the summer flowers, 
Now red fire blazes 

In grey smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Of flowers in the summer 
And fires in the fall. 
STEVENSON 


ND December, the last month of the 
year 1940, is here! How fast time 


flies! I wish it would wait a little, 
at least long enough for me to ecateh my 
breath—long enough for me to remember 
the things I should do now and the things 
I have left undone. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if we might all really “catch up” 
with duties and be able to say at even- 
tide, “Well, another day gone by and I 
stand even with all I laid out to do today 
—nothing left undone.” 

Well now about flowers. First, let me 
tell you what a bright thing I did this 
fall in digging my Gladiolus bulbs. You 
know the old saying, “A burnt child 
dreads the fire.’’ Last summer I was 
bothered very much with shoots of baby 
Glads in the garden. They had been seat- 
tered when the large bulbs were dug last 
season. This fall we left every corm in 
the original row and staked it to keep 
note of where it was. At least these corms 
will have a place. Some will bloom, of 
course. 

We simply couldn’t do without the 
Gladiolus in garden and room. I find the 
high rounded bulbs bloom the quickest 
and better than the flat bulbs. I never 
plant them less than 4 inches deep and 
while I never set bulbs out BEFORE 
January 15 yet I do plant as soon as 
possible after that date here in the South. 
I like plenty of Glads for the graduation 
exercises in May. They say there are two 
reasons for Glads “going  blind’—not 
blooming—and one is to plant before 
January 15 and the other is to allow 
fresh fertilizer to get next to the bulbs. 
I lost over 800 fine big bulbs last January 
in that delightful cool breeze that visited 
the Southland and I am not going to lose 
any this winter. 

In viewing some Lilies in late July and 
early August of last summer I have be- 
eome terribly “Lily-minded.” It suits the 
flower to be tall and stately and these 
beauties, Henryi and Hansoni, were fully 
6 feet high with their leaves set in whorls 
of a vivid green, setting off the six huge 


Use WARD-OFF 
Chases Rabbits and Rodents 


The simple application of this effective sub- 
stance will render your fruit and shade trees 
as well as your shrubbery immune to 
the ravages of Rabbits & Rodents. Elimin- 
ates the need for other forms of protection. 
Non Injurious. Non Poisonous. Send $1.00 
and we will mail you Post Paid enough 
WARD-OFF to protect an average home 
orchard of young trees for at least a full 
season. Directions with each order. 



























Address PAUL PFUND 
2774 Lake St. Dept. F. Elmhurst, III. 














orange flowers decorated with dark spots 
and a broad line of green down the center 
of each petal. The habit and nature of 
the Henry Lily sets it apart from others 
as a garden decorator and its magnificent 
beauty calls attention to it from all sight- 
seers. 

While so many of our lovely flowers 
and shrubs hail from China yet the love- 
liest of all pink Lilies comes from Japan. 
It is Rubellum, the exquisite color run- 
ning from a deep shade of rose to pink, 
the blossom being funnel-shaped. This is 
not a tall Lily but a most exquisite variety 
to buy. 

Would you believe it, but I am still 
looking for the plant ealled Jerusalem 
Cherry which isn’t a cherry at all but a 
pepper, a Solanum with cousins in the 
potato, eggplant and nightshade. It is a 
very old kind of decorative window plant 
and although I have bought seed of four 
different flower stores, none of the pep- 
pers are like the old plant I saw years 
ago. Yet I am still trying. 

There are many things that bring me 
very close—at least in my tender thoughts 
of them—to some of the readers of this 
Texas column. In September, I men- 
tioned a red plant for naming, and a 
Mrs. Grace Weil of Tucson, Arizona, said 
it was an Amaranthus which in her 
garden grows 8 feet high and branches 
like trees. Again a Mrs. Dunecomb of 
Luverne, Minn., sent me seeds of several 
flowers and included what she called 
Strawberry Popcorn for adding to my 
“Mexican Charm String” and also some 
Devils Claws. The popcorn is said to be 
the size of a very large strawberry and 
looks like one. It will be the novelty of 
the string. 


I met a friend recently and asked what 
she meant to do in the line of gardening 
this fall. She laughed and replied, ‘‘I 
am making a hedge of the Cape Honey- 
suckle just as you said to do in your 
column.” She went on, “I studied it up 
and believe it will be beautiful and not 
so heavy in fragrance as Cape Jasmine.” 
I thought she was right for I remembered 
coming from one of the towns on the 
Gulf one evening and finding the frag- 
rance of a blooming hedge of Jasmine 
around a lovely home almost too heavy 
to be breathed. Of course, the night air 
helped. 

And now how much of your spring 
gardening are you going to do in a big 
easy chair before your fireplace this 
month? I assure you that it will be the 
easiest and pleasantest part of all your 
gardening—imagining. No winds to take 
hats over the fence, no sudden rain to 
undo all you have so carefully done, no 
hot sun to keep your kerchief wet and 
soiled, no pests, néd worms, no toads to 
dig up and yell over, just nothing to 
bother but the turning of the leaves of 
seed books. Oh my, my! Don’t wait 
until next spring to begin gardening. 
Draw up your chair and begin right now. 
It will be a perfect garden—the first one. 


BRING A BIT of ee TROPICS ‘nfo YOUR OWN HOME 


Grow Indoors-The New Chemical Way BEST 

4 Fancy Pots — Seeded with 8 Varieties BLT DIG1e 

aden lropical Flowers in their own Starting 
Now! Moss——-— Growth Guaranteed. 


Postpaid ‘| ey: —Dr. Hod Tropical Plant Co.— 
mmm) =R-12 WILLIAMS BLDG, TAMPA, FLA. 
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For Your 
Gardenin g 
Friends, 


Relatives 


A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Matric Abney Harrzoa, (S. C.) 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurrie of snowbirds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 
LOWELL 


DECEMBER 1—On a dismal rainy day 
ike this, one can only view the garden 
rom windows. Having to stay in the 
ouse I shall make out my Christmas 
ist. I feel sure friends with gardens will 
ike burlapped shrubs, bulbs and garden 
nagazines. I shall give FLOWER GROWER 
to several; then they will have a helpful 
vift each month of the year. 


Or 


Neighbors 


Cherry, Begonias and Geraniums—which 


| 
I have some plants potted—Jerusalem | 
| hope will bring cheer to shut-ins. | 


DecEMBER 8—It’s delightful to work in | 
sunny places. I eut long branches from | 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
<0 they won’t be whipped about by wind, 
and stuck some of the euttings in our 
“rooting garden.” We have many fine 
Rose bushes we rooted from euttings; it 
s a pleasure to give friends a start in 
new gardens. 


25 CEMTS 





Give a year’s su bscription to 


FLOWER GROWER 


Twelve issues of this helpful garden magazine, abounding in practical in- 
formation, makes-a delightful holiday remembrance. It will express your 
good will throughout the year, from this Christmas to néxt Christmas. 


DeceMBER 13—The “hustle” for Christ- 
mas is on; if one plans long enough 
ahead there will not be such a last minute 
rush. I am silvering grasses with which 
to decorate. , 
Last year more subscribers than ever before gave FLowER GROWER subscriptions 
to friends. This year we are giving our readers advance notice .of Christmas rates. 
This assures you of unhurried service in handling your gift instructions.. Use the 
convenient Christmas order blank enclosed with this issue. Your gift problem 
will be made easier. Your friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


We wanted something different in red 
and white and decided to try making 
Santa Claus out of a red apple. A nar- 
row strip of cotton was fastened down 
one side of the apple with whole cloves 
for buttons, eotton arms, legs, and beard 


0 et Pe PO OO 
ST - ° 


‘ be: er ee ee oh SSS. ee ae 
were put on with small wire hairpins, A well kept, meee... \\. GIFT CARD iS FLOWER GROWER 
a marshmallow was used for the head, garden in a neighbor- . 4 NN comes twelve times a 


_ . An° appropriate Christ- “ly 
100d stimulates emu- (! mas Gift Card will be " year—from this Christ- 
personally addressed to. 4) . 
ti 1 w each recipient, giving i) 
communities are gooc > n; > pe I, 
pia g ), the manage a es Pe The “\ mas—as constant as 
places to live in. Asub- qf Semcing the git. Bhe 
mailing of this card ‘) the good will your 


cloves for eyes, a piece of red cherry for 
his mouth, and a red paper cap topped 
him. We had sueh good luck with him, 
we made a number-to use for the table. 


a 


an. wae ¢ mas until next Christ- 


— TS 


In the afternoon: pink-flowering Dog- 
woods were planted. These prefer moist 


os scription to FLOWER r aati oninn & 
oil in a partly shaded location. I ) will be timed to arrive 


Grower helps. it just before Christmas. i) holiday card conveys. 


_—--* ee) 


We made a white Christmas tree out 
of a Red Cedar. The tree was taken from 
a too-thick clump in the grove, and fluffed 
Lux spread on it (2 cups of Lux fluffed 
with 1 cup of water). 


= 


—S— 
a = oo a 


Spec ial Christmas Rates 


Your own subscription (new or renewal) may be included! 
2 ommactneneees (ome Peet GOON)... . 25. 2... cece ree eens $3.00 
3 subscriptions (ome year each).........5...........0-3.- . $4.00 
4 subscriptions (one-year each)...................605050-%- $5.00 
Foreign postage $1.00 extra 


Avoid that Last Minute Christmas Rush! 
Make up and mail your Gift List Now— 


Use Christmas Order Blank enclosed in this issue. 


MAIL TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


; THE FLOWER GROWER 


129 North ee Albany, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER 563 





It hurt to see wagons passing by filled 
vith trees of Holly; when. Garden Club 
embers won’t buy them maybe it will 
put an end to this deseeration. Instead 
of these beautiful trees being destroyed 


(Continued on page 565) 





* What,When Where 





C- ‘and How to Plant’ 


=\ | bat ma 8 Write Today for Your Copy | 


ry ROSE OF SHARON. cod plants for hedging. Our oye 
and most beautiful blooming shrub. A real buy. ir 206 
3 SWEET PEAS. A grand. hard 











ly. everbloomin: climb 
flower. Red. white, pink. 2 yr < to 20 


ADS. Guar. piconets ‘blooming size 25 for on ‘SPECIAL 
5 DWARF ito. shine Compact. low growing with dense Tn 
Bright flowers throughout season. Unusual value. > 506 


. weerine WILLOWS. Long. slender branches of iit 
pring green. 3 to 4 ft.. branched. ~~ 30 
rit SEASON PEACH ORCHARD. Large yellow 


freestone. budded. Gov't inspected. 3 it. 8 for $1 


10 ROSES. Everblooming 2 yr. field grown. best 
Varieties, Cheice red. pink. whites yellow. 2-tone, 10 me) 
SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, BOXFI2, THPP CITY, OHIO 


Check, Clip and Mail with Money Order or Check 











GIVE THE 
BIRDS 
A MERRY 
XMAS! 


Feed 
them 
Burnett’s 
Wild 
Bird 
Seed 
Mixture 











Keep them from starving through the Winter 
when their natural food has disappeared. 
Price 2 Ibs., 35c; 5 Ibs., 75c; 25 Ibs., $3.25 

100 Ibs., $12.00 
Express Prepaid within 150 miles of 
New York City 
(Write for complete Circulars on Wild Bird Foods, 
Houses, Feeders, etc.) 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 
92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-6138 


Postpaid or 








Lo New 1941 FLOWER CATALOG on request 















g A guide to.a beautiful 
and useful garden, offer- 
ing the latest creations in 

flowers as well as the old 

9 4 J] favorites. Highest quality. 

Attractive prices. Many 

R special offers. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


183 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 





4. David Burpee 
Fiat ZINNIAS 


Immense, curled, chrysanthe- 
mum-like,over5in.across. New 


rose, cream, etc. 
Packet (75 Seeds) 10c; PACKET 
200 Seeds 265c; ¢ 
, V 1/4 oz. $1. Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free--write today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 272 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Unusual kinds for the distinctive garden. 
Full descriptions and directions in our 
New Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z 





Moorestown 
New Jersey 


CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


4 each. Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled. Prepaid 
for $2.00 
Bill Sowden 
Blue Danube 














Janet 
Maid of Orleans 


Coronation Miss Edith Rowe 
Coryphee Pelegrina 
Dream O’ Beauty Wasaga 


Write Dept. F for 1941 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW and 


DIFFERENT 


Just the thing to at- 
tract Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches and Woodpeck- 
ers! This novel feeder 
is made from a genuine 
coconut shell chock full 
of suet, seeds, berries 
and peanuts. English 
swinging feeder of this type. 












Coconut 
Suet Feeder 


Sparrows dislike a 


Price, only $1.00 complete with bracket for hanging. 
Sold at leading garden and bird supply stores. Write 
for literature describing over 50 different Bishop 
Bird Feeders and Houses, 


WELLES L. BISHOP 











26 BISHOP PL., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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The 


Weathervane 


Birds in the garden, being fed and photo- 


graphed—Dahlia travelogue—76,000 gardeners 


HE cover illustration this month is 
a departure from FLOWER GROWER’S 


usual custom of picturing some 
noteworthy flower or garden scene. This 


is not without reason, however, because 
birds and gardening are very closely asso- 
ciated. In summer, we take birds for 
granted; but in winter when the flowers 
are gone, birds become the center of in- 
And those who have their gardens 
well planted with trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens are likely to have the most bird 
visitors. 

Cover or shelter, to be sure, gives birds 
a sense of security, but the strongest 
appeal is through their stomachs. The 
authors of our bird story this month— 
Dr. and Mrs. Heatheote Kimball—feed 
the birds the year around. Some people, 
I know, do not approve of this practice, 
but there is no real danger of pauperizing 
birds. After all, a bird would soon tire 
of a steady diet of suet and seeds. Re- 
gardless of artificial feeding, wild birds 
will always keep up their practice of 
gathering weed seeds and all manner of 
injurious garden pests. Any practical 
gardener can see the profit in a small 
investment in bird feeding equipment. 
The fun in watching the birds feed is just 
so much extra dividend. 


OME of you may be eurious to know 

how the bird pictures in this issue 
were made. Dr. and Mrs. Kimball set 
their camera on a tripod in front of the 
feeding station. Twigs and branches con- 
ceal the camera, but do not cover the 
lens. They take their pictures at camera 
speeds of 1/200th second or faster and 
use flash bulbs. Their equipment is out- 
side the window where they can watch the 
birds and trip the shutter with a string 
at just the right moment. Dr. Kimball 
wrote detailed articles on bird photog- 
raphy for the May and June, 1940, issues 


| of Photo Technique, a McGraw-Hill pub- 


lication. 


OR the third year, FLOWER GROWER 

presents its National Dahlia Honor 
Roll. The purpose of this Dahlia listing 
is to select for readers the finest novelty 
Dahlias of the coming season. As in any 
special field, hundreds of new Dahlias 
are introduced every year. Naturally, 
only a selected few are of top quality. 
It is our job to help you find them. 

Climatie conditions, soils, and other 
factors play such an important part in 
the performance of a Dahlia that three 
years ago FLOWER GROWER chose _ sec- 
tional representatives to observe the new 
Dahlias at shows and in gardens on the 
West Coast, in the Mid-west and in the 
East. Never before have these men 
traveled so extensively. Richard  T. 
Eddy, in addition to covering the West, 
came on to Washington, New York, 
Chieago, and other points. J. Louis 


Roberts flew to East Lansing, Michigan, 
especially to see the American Dahlia 
Society trials there, in addition to visit- 
ing many shows. Lynn B. Dudley took 
full advantage of the Dahlia Society’s 
trials at Storrs, Conn., flew to Michigan, 
and made other side trips. All these men, 
too, have grown hundreds of Dahlias 
in their own gardens. They deserve ever- 
lasting praise for the work they have 





Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Sager of Battle 
Creek, Mich., have been enjoying the 
. weathervane pictures that appear on this 
page every month, they write, and so 
they have shared with us this picture of 
their own weathervane which is on their 


garage roof. Mr. Sager made it himself. 

The wheel and fan are of metal; the 

little Dutchman -was whittled from a 

block of wood, and when the wind 

blows, it looks as though he were turn- 

ing the wheel. Has anyone else a picture 

of a home-made weathervane? 

done in the interest of their 
flower—the Dahlia. 


favorite 


ITH any magazine, a steady, solid 

growth in cireulation is most de- 
sirable. It has been the good fortune of 
our magazine to enjoy a continued healthy 
growth during 1940. In fact 76,000 
copies are being printed of this December 
issue—the largest “press run” in FLOWER 
GROWER’s twenty-seven years of service. 
This number is required to supply all 
present subscribers with their copies and 
to take care of several thousand others 
who, perhaps through your kindness, are 
to join the ever-increasing FLOWER 
Grower family by means of gift sub- 
scriptions. 





To all, a Merry Christmas! 
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Growing Garden Diary 


(Continued from page 563) 


more should be planted. It will not hurt 
to eut off their branches to enjoy in the 
house; this will prune them in a way. 

I received my first Christmas present! 
And wasn’t I delighted when told to open 
at once to find the basket contained fat 
Narcissus bulbs—Daphne, Firetail and 
Cheerfulness! I found just the right 
place for them and they were snug in the 
eround before night. 


DeceMBeR 21—I understand that a 
flock of wild geese flew over this morning, 
roing southward, although I didn’t see 
them. Aceording to these feathered 
weather prophets we can get ready for 
a cold winter. If they expected mild 
weather they would not be going South. 

I was in another city for the night. 
The outside decorations of homes and 
main streets cheered passers-by and 
caused a feeling of Christmas goodwill. 
One large house viewed across a lake 
looked like a ‘‘post ecard of Christmas.’’ 
It was bright with eleectrie candles and 
wreaths; in the glassed porch a golden 
lighted tree could be seen, and suspended 
high above the house was a golden moon 
and star. The gold and red _ lighting 
gave a beautiful effect. 


DecemMBER 25—’Tis here! The day of 
all the vear when families get together 
and there is a special feeling of brotherly 
love! Many of my gifts were for the 
warden: Roses, shrubs, bulbs, garden 
magazines. When we ran in_ friends’ 
homes to say Merry Christmas we saw 
their Christmas trees. The ones that ap- 
pealed to me most were the ones the 
children had helped to decorate so the 
tree would be ready for Santa when he 
arrived to place gifts about. 


DrcEMBER 31—At this time, evergreens 
particularly should have plenty water. 
So we are thankful we’ve had rain! This 
morning there was heavy frost and ice, 
but I saw a few Roses in bloom which 
looked sick; there will be no more until 
spring. Some Calendulas are flowering 
and Sweet Alvssum doesn’t look hurt. 
Many bulbs are showing tops—Dutch 
Irises, Hyacinths, Snowflakes, and Soleil 
d’Or and Paper-White Nareissi are in 
bud. They usually get nipped; here’s 
hoping it will be enough to hold 
them back. 

Another year is ending and our family 
ean truthfully say that through the vari- 
ations and changes of the twelve months, 
for many years, we’ve had disappoint- 
ments, and also thrills, but we have never 
lost interest in the garden. 


cold 
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GROW BETTER ROSES 


inati pray, 
TRI-OGEN, the combination s 
helps you grow better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills —_ 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
apply — just mix — so a. 

i at garden supply stores. 

orny nee FOLDER ON ROSE CULTURE. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 






































Any handy man can put it up 


An ideal Xmas Gift. Immediate de- 
livery. It is the first time so fine a 
greenhouse has been offered for so 
little money. Requires no founda- 
tion. Easy-to-put-up or take down 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
Dept. E-O 












THis ORLYT GREENHOUSE 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT 





LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


$149 


Size 10 by 13 ft. 
for attaching to 
building. Other sizes 
in sections from $89 
to $379. 


for moving, if wanted, from rented 
property. Practical and long-lasting. 
Size 13 by 10 ft. Immediate delivery. 
Send for Catalog E-O 

illustrations—detailed facts. 


. Large 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 
Dept. E-O 




















2YR. OLD 
FIELD 
GROWN 
















ID 





1 Red Radiance (Best Red) 
1 Pink Radiance (Best Pink) 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 





Amazing Value In America’s Favorites! 
Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satis- 
factory everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! To acquaint you with 
the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, ard the low direct- 
from-the-grower prices of Naughton’s famous roses, we make this 
unusual offer. Send just $1.00 and we will ship at once (or later 
if desired) the following 10 roses: 
2 Ami Quimard (Biackish Red) 
2 punombouss (Orange & Yellow) 
2 President Ho 

ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 103 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive 
throughout the U. S.—AlIl are ready to live and bloom for you 
this summer! Order now and 3 lovely blieoming size Hydran- 
geas will be sent free with your roses! 

MONEY BACK 
If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we 
refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock satis- 
factory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early| 

Deg 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. 





over (Red & Gold) 


CATALOG! 
Bavo $$$! 32 pages 
full of amazing bar- 
gains. See it before 
you buy. Write for it 
today—It’s FREE! 

R30,Waxahachie, Texas 











GUARANTEE! 
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THE GARDEN REFERENCE 
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POSTPAID 


“A little book 
titled “‘A Year in 
My Garden" re 
ceived and I am 
rather keen about 
it. Actually I have 
been looking for 
something like this 
to keep some rec 
ords for my own 
® garden.”’ 
BJohnsaton, New 
York Herald-Trib 
une. 


A 
GARDEN DIARY 
FOR EVERY 
edited by PROFESSOR DAY IN THE 
PAUL W. DEMPSEY of the YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE A very welcome 


COLLEGE 
| THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 


Christmas Gift 














26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


WILD BIRD FEEDER 


Get the thrill of feeding the wild birds and having 


them as happy neighbors. This ingenious all-metal, 
weather-proof feeder has the enthusiastic approval of 
bird lovers everywhere. A unique Christmas gift 
Grain trickles down automatically-—birds find easy, 
comfortable perching on the soft, rubber-bound edge 
of the ‘feeding-pan Squirrels can't cling to the 
roof. It’s the ideal bird-feeder. Size 14”x9” 


$1.95 


24-Page Wild Bird Booklet—-FREE! 


BREC K'S Since 28 BRECK BLDG. 


Boston, Mass. 


Postpaid (3 for $5.50) 
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@ Your nobiad plants and eds evil 
really do wonders when fed with Vigoro 
Tablets. They keep soil rich in needed 
food elements. Like famous Vigoro but 
in handy new form. If your dealer hasn't 
them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 
and your name and address to Swift & 
Company, Dept. C-3, Chicago, III. 


ViGORO 726Zis 


Y THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 





Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


"The holder that holds'’ 
Favorite of Garden Clubs and _ flewer 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 


Priced from 25c¢ to $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of Order 
tee «ads in previous issues 





pecial offer to Garden Clubs 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


CAMELLIA 
JAPONICASS 


The Favorite 
Flower 


of the South 


Make Ideal Christmas Gifts 
OUTSTANDING COLLEC sees i? FER! 
Camellia Japonica—-Double Pink 
Cameliia Japonica — double _ $3.00 
Double. Re 75 


Variegated m 
1 Camellia Japonica for 
1 Camettia Japonica--Donbdle Variegated .75 
(4 plants 8-12 in 
Also specialists in Azaleas, Roses, Holly, $2.65 
Sweet Olives, etc. Write for FREE Catalog. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Augusta, Ga. 


SPRING PLANTING GUIDE 


and Money-Saving Price List! 


Get our new 194! Listing of Highest 
Quality Seeds and American-Grown Bulbs. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 90, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
















Box 910F 













MIROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
Li describing over 170 fimest varieties and showing 
many new introductions in color, 
“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES’’, the profusely illus- 


trated booktet ail rose lovers find interesting and 
helpfni toth are free. Write to . 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
oleae R. Pyle, President 


Ask also for 


West Grove 411, Pa. 





Becdehos 


 World’s best single cut flower! 
¥ Long-stemmed, gaily colored, 2 2to 
3 in. across; lasts 2 wks. in water. 
Red orange, ‘yellow, mahogany,and 
P gold--in beautiful, 
sus 

markings, solids. 
plants bloom in 8 wks. 
from seedand continue 
tillfrost. 14to 20in. tall. 
Prepaid: ‘75 Seeds!0c;* 
200 for 26c; 900, $1. 
Seed Catalog FREE 

All about the best seeds 
that grow. Write today! 


W. Atiee Burpee Co., 269 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertising Section 





y 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER 





‘Baby “Evergree ns 


25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15 
3 yr. transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. all 
postpaid. Wide list, baby evergreens. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Begonias 
XMAS GIFT, 6 Rare segonia Plants $2.50 to $5.00. 
Cash with erder. Begonia Booklet, 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, Tristram Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Phila., 
Pa. 


AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI, Sacred Lily of India, 
blooming size, 5 years, $1.00, postpaid. No list. Robert 
F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


Cactus 
A WESTEX SPECIAL: The one you've waited for; 12 
two to six inch Caeti, all different, $1.00. Your choice 
of an Old Man or Old Lady FREE. Offer good until 
Jan. Ist only. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, 
Cisco, Texas 


CACTUS—LBest Offer in Cactus World!. 15 Miniature or 
8 LBloomiag Size, all different, Mbeled, $1.00. Both 
Assortments, $1.75. Orders prepaid. Cultural directions. 
Candy Cactus Seed free! Small Old Man Cactus 35c. 
Satistaction Guaranteed. TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, 
Van Horn, Texas 

CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration Recognized authority for 12 
years. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif 


SPOONS OF THE DESERT--In gorgeous desert colors, 
for bouquets, favors, gifts. They stay beautiful. Eight 18 
inch plant spoons $1.00, T’repaid. Add a touch of the 
desert to your home! The Desert Spoon Shoppe, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


Dahlias 


Spring delivery, pepular varieties, 
Cutflower, Miniatures, Pompons, list next 
Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


DAHLIA ROOTS, 
Exhibition, 
January 


LAST “CALL FOR DAHLIA CLUMPS. No order accepted 
after Dec. 20th. Rita Wells, Burch Foraker, $2.50 each. 
Pink Giant, The Governor, Glamorous, $4.00 each. List 
on reqmest HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall 
Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 


Guaranteed roots, field 
Moderate prices. Free list on request. 
Heights Nurseries, 3852 Loma Vista, Oak- 


WORLD FAMIOCUS DAHLIAS. 
and pot grown 
Key Route 
fand, Calif. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS-—-Flash $6.00, American Victory $4.00; 
Premier Winsom $2.50; Reta Wells $2.50; Glamour $2.50, 
Alice May $2.00. 100 others. Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. J 


DAHLIA CLUMPS—at wholesale price, 25c; from large 
over-stocked selection, Transportation extra Se nd for free 
list. William Aust, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


DAHLIAS~ Choice varieties, prices very 
Send your name for January mailing. 
Gardens, 124 Exchange St., 


reasonable. 
Pdward’s Dahlia 
Chicopee, Mass 


DAHLIAS—unlabelled, all different. 10 large flowering 
$1.00. 8 labelled, $1.29. *‘Garden Mfxture’’, 10 assorted 
$1.10 Lists free. Reynolds, 450 River, Lakewood, N. J 
LEST YOU FORGET—Tryons Dahlia Gardens, Steilacoom, 
Washington, have several new intreductions including the 
Achievement Medal winner, “White Lace.’ 3 


Electric Hot Beds’ 


INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home oitiniian. larger 
fer market garderers. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohie. 





Rucci Seeds 


GREENHOUSE SEEDS, Plants and Bulbs, Many kinds to 
plant now for Spring flowering under glass. Free catalog. 
S. Cobb, Dept. K, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Insecticides 
USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hepper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the _ hose. 
THE ROVOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. Y¥ 








Iris 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, ' 


Lawn Seeds 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED for many fundamental 
reasons males ideal Xmas Gift—it’s lasting appreciated. 
We offer only The Top of the Crop in Kentucky at 5 Ibs. 
$1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50; 25 lbs. $5.75. Send proper postage. 
LAWN FARM, Route 2G, LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY. 





Miscellaneous 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS: Sprayer that works from 
the hose; Rototox Spray for plants and flowers; perma- 
nent plant markers; Horto Balm for poison ivy and other 
skin rashes; Snap-on aprons for florists, clerks, store 
keepers, ladies’ aprons, tablecloths to match, stainless, 
beautiful, not made of rubber but processed cloth, prac- 
tical, convenient, may be laundered. Penny postal brings 
a circular. Print your name and address _ please. 
ROTOTOX, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 


Special Offers 


SEND FOR LIST real bargains. Peonies, Phiox, Pop- 
pies, Dahlias, Glads, Raspberries, Strawberries and hardy 
Northern grown general nursery stock. The Kindig 
Nursery, Middlebury, Indiana. 


SOIL- s- GRO, 10c per package—Miniature tank 5c, with 
electric heater $1—-Tank, heater and six packages $1.50 
Cash with order, money back guarantee. SOIL-S-GRO 
LABORATORIES, P. 0. Bex 292, Syracuse, N. Y 


TAKE THE GUESSWORK out of watering your plants 
by using Soil Rite Watering Gauges. Automatically tclls 
when plants need water. 35c each, three for one dollar, 
postpaid. Soil Rite Gauge Co., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Tropical House Plants 
FLAME OF a wooos 75e; ‘Seaforthia Palm 25¢; Pink 
Turks Cap 25 Blue Sage 25c; Papaya 60c Cattley 
Guava 2c; Night looming Sweet Jassamine ‘L5¢e All 





7 plants $2.25. Postpaid. Free Catalogue. Shaffer 
Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida 
The Potter Wasp 
(Continued from page 543) 
bodies of young eaterpillars, and then 
giving them a hypodermic, by stinging 


them. This does not kill them dead as 
vou might suppose, but paralyzes their 
hodies. By the time the baby has de- 
voured the last of its fresh caterpillar 
steak, it is about. grewn. It then spins 
a cocoon within the pot, and after emerg- 
ing with fully developed wings, sails 
away as its mother did. 

My neighbor declaxed that what she 
had learned that morning about one of 
her hitherto unknown friends was the 
most valuable bit of information that 
had come her way in a long time. Here 
was one of Nature’s checks against the 
ravages of insects in her flower garden, 
and it was by merest accident that she 
became acquainted with it. 


Oumbe—The Eater 


(Continued from page 535) 


The main stem or fleshy portion of the 
plant grows about 1 foot to 18 inches high 
and 2 feet in diameter. Plants that are 
100 years or older, sometimes grow very 
mueh higher and extend to 4 or 5 feet 
in diameter 

From underneath this fleshy part ex- 
tends one single gigantic root, reaching 
10 feet or more straight down into the 
ground, 

There are male and female plants. The 
ovules are carried on the lobe of the 
stem or fleshy part, the “table.” When 
this measures more than 4 feet in diame- 
ter, both Welwitsch and MeNab consid- 
ered the plant over 100 years old. 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York . . . And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable...Large outside rooms, 
tub shower— 


with both and 


4.00 up. 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
World-famed—6 favorite colors— 


scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
salmon-pink, lavender, true blue, 
a 10c-pkt. of each, all 6 for 25c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas—largest, most 
exquisite, originated on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—11 packets, 
11 choicest colors — glowing 
cerise, salmon-cerise, scarlet- 
cerise, white, primrose, salmon- 
pink, rose-pink, blue, purple, 
mauve and crimson. Sent post- 
paid (value $1.70)—Al 11 
Packets for $1. 


273 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 568) 


Gladiolus June Bride 


HILE the splendor of Gladiolus June 
Bride is fresh in mind (how one 
could forget its spectacular beauty, though, 
I cannot imagine), I should like to point 
out one of the highlights of my 1940 gar- 


den. Speaking from the standpoint of the 
gardener rather than that of the com- 


mercial user of cut flowers, I remember 
no Gladiolus of recent introduction that 
has more points of excellence. It has a 
towering stature (5 feet as it grew in 
ordinary garden soil, half of which was 
covered with flowers, large flowers 6 inches 
or more across), good growing habits, and 
an unique though highly pleasing color. 
The originator and introducer, Carl Sal- 
bach, 657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, using Ridgeway for his guide, de- 
scribes it as creamy white with a red blotch. 
Mere gardeners, such as you and I, would 
get a truer picture of it by calling it 
cream with a pinkish red blotch. Even 
then we would miss its entrancing beauty. 


Pyrethrum Robinson Hybrids 


HE ever useful Painted Daisy has 

taken on a new value as a garden 
plant and as a cut flower since Robinson 
Hybrids have come on the market. They 
have been bred to a high state of excel- 
lence, including an increase in length of 
stem which adds to their cutting value 
and a decided enlargement of flower size 
which makes them more valuable in every 
way. Richards’ Gardens, I notice, are fea- 
turing this excellent strain in two color 
selections, pinks and reds, in their popular- 
priced seedling stock, which should make 
them available to gardeners for mass 
planting. Their address is Plainwell, Mich. 


Variegated Periwinkle 


LTHOUGH the common Periwinkle 

(Vinca minor) is known to and used 
by many gardeners, one sometimes won- 
ders if it is fully appreciated at its true 
worth. The ordinary kind, with its lilac- 
blue flowers and its wide spreading, trail- 
ing branches thickly set with green leaves, 
is a useful plant, to be sure, because it 
will clothe almost any dry difficult spot, 
even in dense shade where little else would 
grow, with year-round verdure. But there 
are many other forms that are of equal or 
greater value. One in particular, variety 
Aurea variegata, with golden variegated 
leaves, is a most colorful plant for winter 
effects. It and three other forms of this 
useful plant will be found among the 
current offerings of Lamb Nurseries, E, 101 
Sharp Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

C. W. Woop 





BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 
CORN BELT GROWN 
MASTER MYRON 


The outstanding exhibition and commercial red 
gladiolus of 1940. 


Send now for complete catalog, 
asking. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill. U. S. A. 


free for the 


GROW HEALTHY pLANTS 










i 
with KEENE 


Portable WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
( oil, or electric). 2 heating zones, 
Postra”™ glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes, 
Write today for FREE Folder, $ 

low prices, and all amazing 5 
facts. Or see your dealer. oown 
@ BUILD YOUR OWN, It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as.. 95 

KEENE MFG. CO. 

Dept. ary RACINE, WISC. 















FRUIT TREES, S RY, RASPBERRY 


AND BLUEBERRY PLAN 


nee 
FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTALS. Our complete line of 
fruit and nut trees; blueberry, boysen- 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, 





































asparagus plants; flowering shrubs, 

shade trees, and evergreens leads to 

Ka fields of plenty and beautiful 

hh. Bre ye “ a homes. Our 52 page illustrated, 
AW em al ) instructive planters’ guide tells 
full story. Send for it today, 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box FG 124, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 


ENJOY GROWING 





MRS. W. KEENE ALICE ADAMS Ertl 
HILLTONIA APRI- NIGHTFALL FORMALITY 
COT MAHIA KANAKA 

CRINKLES JESSIE KING DELTA 


GARFIELD HEIGHTS DAHLIA GARDENS 
9902 Robinson Ave., Garfield Heights, Ohio 
P. 0. Cleveland 


EDISON’S DAHLIAS 


400 variet#es or more listed. One of the most up to 
date lists of New Introductions, and others. Home 
of ‘Pink Amelia’? 1940 introduction. Guaranteed 
pone and strong husky plants. Ask for my 36 page 
ook. 


SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


A. T. Edison, Rt. 2, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FREE 

Our New Cat- 
BRAND PEONIES 
The world’s finest collection of old — — for 
and new varieties. Seventy acres t today 
of the finest plants. BRAND 
FRENCH LILACS RMS I 

FARMS Inc. 
The loveliest and latest French 134 East 
and Belgian varieties, many of Division St. 
them not obtainable elsewhere. Faribault, 
Special Iris, Phlox, Tulips, Etc. Minn. 











PALM TREE SEED 


Grow a Palm in your own living room. A Palm 
that is frost resistant, hardy and strong. Seed have 
a rhenomenal Germination Process. Interesting to 
watch. Packet of twelve seed for $1 postpaid. 


T. F. GRIMSLEY 
520 N. Riverside Dr. New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
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Here’s the Ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for Any House Plant Lover 


Mineral |ifanel 


CHEMICAL FLOWER POTS 
No Watering © © ® No Daily Care 


HOUSE PLANTS thrive and 
bloom in these srundin 
proce ar Pots, 








$ successful 
culture for home use. 
The 


soilless 





No daily care required, 

Pot automatically takes care 

of the feeding and watering, 

f the nutrient solution § is 

renewed as needed, about 

once a month. 

See November FLOWER GROWER, p. 488 
Mineral Maid Pots are of exquisite specially designed 
Franciscan Pottery, in lovely Ivory, Green or Yellow. 
Each comes complete with Concentrates, Dropper, 
Silica and photo-illustrated Instructions Many 
Models and Sizes, 

Send $1.50 for 5-in. Pot Kit or 4-in Round Bowl 
Kit; we'll ship promptly; postpaid. 

Write us for FREE Folder, illustrating Mineral Maid 
Chemical Flower Vots, Bowls, Urns and Table 
Gardens, also complete Price List. 


CHEMICAL GARDENS, Inc.'*%f'/"¢* 


BULBS 


Catalog free on request 
OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
IRIS @ AMARYLLIS @ RARE BULBS 








OUT-OF-THE 
‘ ORDINARY 














A New CHRISTMAS Idea 
200 WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 


and weatherproof pencil prepaid 
EVERLASTING a 











Mark your Tulips this fall, Dahlids and Glads as dug: 


Lilies and tris too. Know where and what your plants 
are next sprine. 
Our labels make gardening more fun 


A SURPRISE GIFT packed with each order. 


100 labcts 60c * 200 for $I * 500 for $2 
4 reduction to Garden Clubs. 
EVERLASTING LABEL CO., Box 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 





100 Gladiolus $ 


EACH A DIFFERENT VARIETY y 2 


Gorgeous collection—all colors and shades 
—including many select varieties not 
usually offered at this low price. Every 
bulb over three inches in circumference. 
Guaranteed to bloom this summer. 
Save Money by Ordering Now—a post card 
will do. We will ship parcel post C.O.D. 
in time for planting. Catalog FREE. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO, 
329 G.B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT SPRING 













e) 


GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK FREE! 


Shows latest, best garden novelties (including 
famous Azaleamum, New 100% Double Delphin- 
ium, Dazzler Ever-blooming Carnation) and_ all 
of your old favorites, at amazing low prices. 
Write for your free copy to 

R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Box 2567 


Three Rivers, Mich. 





THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET SCOPE 


Makes an 


IDEAL GIFT 


little microscope— 
rubber _ barrel; 


A_ marvelous 

compact; hard 

four fine clear lenses. Fixed ad- 

justable focus; pocket clip. 3¥2 

inches high; 25-40 power. 

A great daily companion of many 

uses. 

Give No. FD99 when ordering 

Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BOX 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Bovung 


T is not always easy for gardeners to 
get the well-rotted manures upon which 
writers on garden matters like to dwell. 
That is an unfortunate state of affairs, be- 


cause most gardeners of long experience 
agree that nothing in the way of stimulant, 
tonic, plant food, soil improver, and what- 
not quite equals a good grade of animal, 
especially cow, manure. If you would like 
something really good in that line and do 
not have access to ordinary sources, I be- 
lieve you will find Bovung (listed by Henry 
A. Dreer, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa.), a pulver- 
ized, dehydrated cow manure, a 
tion of your problem. 


good solu- 


o 


Allium Azureum 


that 


ie is true 
keeps gardeners from enjoying many. a 


unfortunately prejudice 


good plant. 
be based on mere hearsay evidence, on a 
experience, or other incon- 
whatever the 
be, the results are equally disastrous if it 
kills the adventure. I 
notion that prejudice against the plebeian 


The hindering prejudice may 


disheartening 


clusive evidence; source may 


incentive to have a 


onion of the vegetable garden has stopped 


before it got fairly started many an ad- 
venture among the flowering members, 
which might have led to very pleasant 


results. If it has kept you from enjoying 


the deep blue Allium azureum, it has denied 


| 








you one of the good blues of the June gar- 
den. As the plant dies down after flowering 
and seeding, a companion should be chosen 
its foot-tall 
occupy the space after the onion disappears, 
It, and a host of other out-of-the-ordinary 
items, will found in the 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., 
mont. 


to accompany stems and to 


be catalogue of 


Ver- 


Shelburne, 


Yews—and_One Particularly 


LTHOUGH American’ gardeners have 

long coveted the wonderful Yews of 
the Old World, their beautiful Yew hedges 
and the stately century-old specimens, our 
nurserymen have to us a 
very wide selection of varieties. The recent 
arrival of Tingle’s catalogue (Tingle Nur- 
sery Co., Pittsville, Md.), with its 34 dis- 
tinct Yews, reminds me that that condition 
is being rapidly corrected. Here is material 
for a myriad of garden uses, woodland un- 
dercovers, hedges, specimens, ete., at your 
command. What I had in mind when this 
note was started, though, was an especially 
pleasing form of the Japanese Yew, Taxus 
(a heavy handicap 


been slow offer 


cuspidata nana femina 
for a pretty plant to overcome), which I 
admired in a garden last fall. It appealed 
to me especially because of its profuse fruit- 


ing habit, the many scarlet berries set 
among the rather dull green leaves produc- 
ing an unusually attractive effect in the 


autumn landscape, 





Christmas cards containing packets of seeds are welcomed by home gardeners. 
Ready-made cards are available from Nicholson’s 
A full color lithograph seed 
packet is pasted between the folds of the card so that the picture on the packet 
A rough fibre paper is used here 


Some people make their own. 


Seed Store, Dallas, Texas, as illustrated above. 


is framed as shown. 
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